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Memorials of Father Anderdon, S./. 


I. 


ILLIAM HENRY ANDERDON was a_ Londoner 

by birth. New Street, Spring Gardens, where his 

parents lived in 1816, was still a place of private residences, 

far removed from the bustle which now reigns round Charing 

Cross. There, and in that year, William Henry was born: the 

day after the Birthday that belongs to the world. On the 26th 

of December he came, and during a life of seventy-four years 

he followed thus closely the steps of his Master, Who took 
him to Himself on the 28th of July, 1890. 

The Anderdons were an old Devonshire family, who strayed to 
Taunton, to Exeter, and finally to London. They were, at one 
time, members of the Society of Friends; and William Henry was 
not the first to make sacrifices for conscience’ sake ; his Quaker 
ancestors having been inmates of Exeter and IIchester Gaols.* 


“ Dr. Alford, writing from Taunton to Father Goldie, S.J., for the purposes 
of this memoir, says: “The property of the Anderdons, near here” (from 
which Father Anderdon was disinherited on becoming a Catholic) “is called 
Henlade House, and is in the Parish of Ruishton. It came into their 
possession about one hundred years ago. Some forty years ago, it belonged 
to a Dr. Proctor Anderdon, of Batto. The present owner is Mr. Murray 
Anderdon.” 


2 
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William Henry was his parents’ eldest born, and was brought up 
during a long boyhood at home. Having ample means as well 
as a wholesome horror of public schools, they did not need to 
have recourse to what is at best a makeshift—the delegation 
of parental duty to a substitute. But the time when the boy 
must be exposed to the deteriorations almost inseparable from 
unselected comradeship, came at last. From working with a 
private tutor at home, he went out to another private tutor, 
who had two or three other pupils; and when about fifteen he 
began to attend King’s College, London, still living under his 
father’s roof. He was nearly out of his teens when he matricu- 
lated at Oxford, and entered Balliol—the College at which his 
uncle, Henry Edward Manning, had graduated in first-class 
honours five years earlier. To be his uncle’s nephew was at once 
a safeguard and an incentive to the freshman ; and, now as after- 
wards, he proved himself worthy of the traditions of scholarship 
and of goodness he inherited. And the other great English 
Cardinal of the future was already in his thoughts, Writing to 
me in 1885, Father Anderdon said: “I met the dear Cardinal 
[Newman] at Henry Wilberforce’s curacy in Hampshire,* before 
I went up to Oxford, just when the “ Tracts for the Times” were 
getting under weigh ; and that meeting was the foundation for 
a series of kind acts and all-important helps to me, which it 
would be the height of ingratitude ever to forget. These I 
reminded him of the other day, in my letter of congratulation ; + 
and he responded with all affection, saying that I need not 
have recalled what he well remembered.” 

To Oxford, therefore, William Henry Anderdon went, already 
a man of the great religious Movement. For him, as for so 
many others, Tractarianism meant an ardent love for religion, 
and a revival of Catholic practices of piety. He did not, how- 


© This was at Bransgore, on the skirts of the New Forest. 


T On the fortieth anniversary of his reception into the Catholic Church, 
commemorated that year by a special number of MERRY ENGLAND. 
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ever, allow his secular studies to fall behind, though his con- 
stitution, never robust, unfitted him for the severest application 
to his books. It was not long before he gained a scholarship 
at University College ; and, in 1840, a good degree. His ordi- 
nation soon followed, and his first curacy was at Withyham, on 
Lord de la Warr’s estate at Buckhurst in Kent ; his rector being 
his greatest friend at Oxford, Mr. Reginald Sackville-West, Lord 
Delawarr’s third son. After a happy year, he went abroad. 
Germany, Italy, and Greece he traversed, a good observer every- 
where. Perhaps it was on this occasion (if ever) that he 
encountered, at an hotel frequented by English visitors, the notice 
which some Brothers of Mercy composed for the benefit of their 
unsectarian hospital, and which he was fond of quoting as an 
example of the dangers of a little learning in the English 
tongue: “ The Brothers (so called) of Mercy desire a mild gift. 
They nourish all sorts of diseases, without any respect for reli- 
gion!” At Athens he sat in the Areopagus, and read from the 
Acts of the Apostles St. Paul’s address to the philosophers and 
the populace ; two classes, to both of which Father Anderdon 
cultivated faculties for addressing himself with credit as time 
went on. Constantinople was made pleasant to him by friend- 
ships at the British Embassy. A pilgrim in Palestine he had 
hoped to be; but an outbreak of the plague stayed his steps 
at Smyrna. 

Returning to England, he settled at Reigate as curate, again 
joining the circle of his family, who were then residing there. 
When, however, in 1846, the Vicarage of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 
was offered to him by a friend, he accepted the call to a scene 
which gave play to all his pieties and activities. The poor were 
visited, and the Gospel, so far as Anglicanism permitted, was 
preached with an eloquence rare even in metropolitan pulpits. 
A dear friend of Mr. Anderdon’s in those days* writes : 


_* Mrs. Raymond Barker, to whom this Memoir is under continual obliga- 
tions. 
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Soon after the arrival of the new Vicar, strange reports flew 
abroad of the lamentable changes at the vicarage. Instead of 
having the handsome furniture of the preceding occupants, 
the rooms were carpetless, and furnished in the plainest oak and 
even deal; and the flower-beds were sown with beans and 
planted with cabbages—for the poor. Finding a sick man on 
the floor of a wretched garret, the Vicar had his own bed 
transferred to the garret, himself sleeping on the floor. One 
parishioner after another, out of pure curiosity, framed some 
excuse to call, fully prepared to give the Vicar a bit of his 
mind, especially as there were changes also in the church which 
seemed to savour of Popery—daily service, doors open at all 
hours, an increase of orderliness and reverence. The strangest 
thing of all was, however, the fact that these perplexed and 
vexed individua's came away from the vicarage in simple delight 
and admiration at the Vicar. His ready courtesy charmed 
them; and his true and kindly interest in them as members 
of his flock won their hearts. One angry churchwarden in 
particular, a linen-draper, greatly exercised by the “ Popish 
antics,” went to the vicarage like a lion, but came out 
like a lamb; and to the energetic remonstrances of his wife 
could only say: “ Well, you try him yourself. He may be a 
Papist, but I believe he’s a Saint.” Ina year’s time the renewal] 
of life and activity in that dead parish was marvellous. The 
schools, the poor, the choir, everything was thoroughly attended 
to, and the congregation now filled the church, where benches 
replaced pews. I remember how my friends, the Nobles of 
Danett Hall, and I, during those exciting days of the Oxford 
Movement, used to ply him with notes and questions, and his 
invariable and wonderful patience and kindness with us. all. 
And yet this was at a time when he was almost worn out 
with the assailings of Protestant alarmists. Early in 1850 we 
noticed that the “ Vicar of Leicester” looked sadly worn and 
ill; and we feared that overwork, together with his ascetic 
habits, were telling upon his health. After Ascension Day a 
marked change for the better came over him, as if some burden 
had been removed. It was not until some months afterwards 
that he told us that on Ascension Day he had been to Peter- 
borough and resigned the living of St. Margaret’s into the hands 
of the Bishop, consenting to remain while choice was made of a 
successor. When I once ventured to ask if he had not some 
misgivings as to whether he ought to give up the great work he 
was doing for souls, while he was still in a state of uncertainty, 
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he answered : “One step enough for me. The fact of my being 
in uncertainty shows that I have no right to have the charge of 
souls. It is terrible to have even a misgiving as to whether you 
are leading souls aright.” It was noticed that at evening service 
he now always paused for a few moments, with his head bowed 
down, after the prayer: “Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord!” It is quite impossible to describe the general 
sadness in the parish (and beyond it) when the fact of his resig- 
nation became known. The vicarage was besieged by people, 
many of whom came to argue and entreat against his intended 
departure, which they felt to be only a preliminary step to his 
submitting to the Catholic Church. One evening, having occa- 
sion to see him, I found him at the door taking leave of his 
senior churchwarden. Passing in, I found his old housekeeper, 
Parsons, on her knees, cleaning up the hearth. Her tears were 
dropping fast, and, as she looked up, I said: “We are all in 
trouble, are we not?” “Trouble! this parish has never had a 
trouble like it. We had no notion what a Saint was till Mr. 
Anderdon came, and if he is going to be a Roman Catholic, 
he’s only doing what he feels a call to, and I'll never believe 


that God could let him go wrong.” 


One book which he encountered at this time of trial had a 
great effect—Waterworth’s “Faith of Catholics,” then a nearly 
new publication. The passages there quoted from St. Augustine 
on the authority of the Church were the last straw on the 
Vicar’s back. The only question with him was—were thcy 
genuine ? He had an extensive knowledge of the Fathers, but 
these passages were new to him. In the library of a neigh- 
bouring rector he looked up each passage in the original, and 
finding it correctly rendered in Waterworth’s volume, marked 
V beside it—Verum. Thanking his friend, he returned to his 
rectory again, with the fixed determination to leave it for ever. 
He had already taken for his seal the letters M. E. V. E. P. 
arranged, with a cross, in a circular device. Magua est veritas 
ct prevalebit was the legend; not, as some of the parishioners 
had suggested : “Mary, ever Virgin, ever pure.” Towards Our 
Lady his attitude of mind was Protestant by habit ; and it cost 
him some trouble to rearrange his sentiments in accordance with 
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Catholic feeling. Yet he had serious misgivings about the Pro- 
testant attitude before he finally abandoned it on becoming a 
Catholic; so much so, that a volume of Advent sermons he 
published as Vicar of St. Margaret’s, he immediately withdrew 
from circulation, repenting a phrase which his second thoughts 
found slighting to the Mother of the Lord. It is, perhaps, 
worth mentioning that when, early in his career at Leicester, 
a lady friend painted the head of the Virgin crowned, he 
asked her to take the crown away; but, before he left 
Leicester, he begged her to put it back again. A little slip 
of paper is still in the hands of this lady, to whom he then 
gave it, asking her to use it on his behalf. It ran: 


Psalm v. 8; xiii. 3; etc. And daily, and especially at the 
altar: Have mercy, O Lord, on N——. Grant him to know 
Thy truth, and to guide me and others according toit. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Walking one grey afternoon with this lady and another 
friend, he looked across the meadows at the fine tower of St. 
Margaret’s rising above the trees. “It must be a great wrench,” 
said one of them, “to give up ¢hat.” “A wrench is good to 
teach detachment,” he replied ; and the words with him, then 
and afterwards, were no idle form. 

On October 7th, 1850, the Vicar of St. Margaret’s made up his 
mind finally to do what Newman had decided to do five years 
before—in the same month, on the same day. It fell on a 
Sunday in 1850; and at the evening service Mr. Anderdon 
said: “Dearly beloved, it is right you should know, though it is 
with great pain I tell you, that next Sunday evening I shall say 
a few words to you from this place for the last time.” Needless 
to add, on that next Sunday the church was filled. But the 
Vicar said little. His old flow failed him for the moment. He 
had a message to give; but this was not the pulpit from which 
to proclaim it. He spoke of the love of God, and of our need 
to know and to do His holy will; but he made no special 
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application of his words to his own state. His flock felt it 
was a double farewell: the prelude to a separation not by space 
only, but by thought. 

On leaving Leicester, Mr. Anderdon went abroad with his 
friend, Lord Campden, afterwards Earl of Gainsborough. At 
Paris the great event took place: he was received into the 
Church by Pére de Ravignan, under whom he made a retreat. 
From this great master he took, perhaps, the first hints in that 
art of giving retreats which later he practised to the per- 
fection of many. On to Rome he went for the winter; re- 
solving, at the Tomb of the Apostles, to devote himself to the 
service of God in the priesthood. By the end of 1853, he had 
finished his diligent preparations; and he was ordained Priest 
at Oscott by Archbishop Ullathorne. Then began those labours 
which seemed, as years advanced, to have no ending. Like 
his illustrious uncle, he had learnt the art of having time for 
everything. All he wanted was to serve ; and no sort of service 
seemed to come amiss to him. His pen he took up as soon 
as he laid aside his Anglicanism, giving in a pamphlet his 
reasons for becoming a Catholic. Very early in his priestly 
life, too, we find him at Ushaw College, profiting the students 
by his lectures on elocution and rhetoric: and he practised 
what he preached. His sermons already drew large congre- 
gations when he accepted the Chaplaincy of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin, under the Rectorship of Newman. Quite 
late in his life, he was asked to tell the readers of MERRY 
ENGLAND the still untold story of the failure of that bril- 
liant experiment. He answered: “The chapter on the Uni- 
versity would not be an easy one to write. Yet time 
is bearing away into the other world one after another of those 
who stood on what may be called the Dublin side of the 
question. I will turn it over and see.” The prudences came 
with second thoughts; and he decided, with his usual scrupulous 
charity, to avoid a theme in treating which there were still, 
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perhaps, susceptibilities to wound. Another interesting story 
which he might have told of his stay in Ireland, was that of 
the part he took in founding a Franciscan Convent at Drum- 
shambo. Itwas the one of his doings about which he felt most, 
and about which he said the least. 

On the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 1863, came a call to 
London. His uncle, having ascended the archiepiscopal throne 
at Westminster, at once summoned to his side the nephew to 
whom he had ever been as an elder brother. To York Place 
Father Anderdon came, taking the post of Archbishop’s secre- 
tary ; finding, even from that, spare hours in which to preach 
and to write. He was in the head-quarters of hard work—his 
element ; and it seemed as if a link of common labour and of 
common love had been formed such as only death could sever. 
When else had so supreme a model a copy so apt? He, 
too, was hungry for work; and he had _ capacities as 
preacher, writer, and guide of souls, which reflected those of his 
chief, to whom even his face had more than a fancied resem- 
blance. His very handwriting reproduced his master’s, as 
another “ William’s” was to resemble another Cardinal’s in the 
years tocome. But a parting came at York Place under cir- 
cumstances bitter to both. It was a rending of hearts, leaving a 
wound which time itself, in the little spaces on this side of 
eternity, could hardly heal. It is given to most converts to feel 
the pangs of an uprooting once. But Father Anderdon took 
them all upon himself once and again. “A wrench is good to 
teach detachment,” he had-said. That was his way of learning 
the necessary lesson; and he spared himself no pains in the 
teaching. A wrench this was in its suddenness. He sought 
not the counsel he had steeled himself not to accept ; and he 
made no sign, until he suddenly said: “I am going.” And 
he was gone. 

It was the pen of a woman which pointed out to Father 
Anderdon the path to Manresa. While he was reading Mrs, 
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Parsons’s “Life of St. Ignatius” the inspiration seized him. 
Perhaps the early ambition for a soldier’s life, which had fired 
his boyhood, even more than it does the average boyhood, partly 
revived within him as he read of the converted soldier who 
introduced into his own spiritual life and into that of his sons so 
much of military precision. His tall figure was erect as a soldier's, 
and it had, besides, that gracious courtesy and modesty of 
dignity by which, in some great examples, the camp outshincs 
the court. 

In June, 1872, he reached Roehampton, and the presence of 
the man of fifty-six among the young novices was all the more 
noticeable because he seemed to fall into the ranks with the 
youngest of them all. The grey hair, though it might be thin- 
ning, crowned a brow never clouded ; and there was no laugh 
so clear and so ready as his in the recreation-room. Ruskin has 
said that the difference between the man of genius and the 
ordinary mortal lies in this: that the first goes through the 
world with the open eyes of childhood. The Saint—Heaven’s 
man of genius—and we common wights, may be similarly dis- 
tinguished ; and when I think of Father Anderdon as I saw 
him in his seventies, with the modesty of his first manhood in 
his demeanour, and the wells of gaiety which only innocence 
could strike from the rocks of life, I remember Lamartine’s 
description of one of those French Jesuits to whom his youth 
was committed: “ He always seemed to us a child; and in the 
kingdom of the innocent and pure in heart I feel sure we shall 
find him a child still.” 

After two years of probation as a Jesuit, the work with which 
his memory is most closely associated began. Manchester was 
the chief seat of his labours—London, by common consent, was 
avoided as a field too full of relics of the recently buried past 
to bear fresh burrowings: At the Church of St. Aloysius 
at Oxford he began his missionary career as a Jesuit: a city 
endeared to him by memories of his own pious life in the 
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University, and a church which inherited the traditions of the 
old St. Clement’s, in which Newman worshipped during the 
first weeks of his life as a Catholic. He spent a year at 
Bournemouth ; and another year at Stonyhurst as Prefect of 
Philosophers. His last work, as it had been also almost his 
first, was the training of future preachers in clocution ; but 
now his pupils were the novices at Manresa House, Roehampton. 
All this time he was speeding hither and thither from his head- 
quarters, giving missions and retreats; dealing with masses 
from the pulpit, and with units in the confessional.* 


But Father Anderdon was not content to be merely one of 
the most zealous dischargers of missionary duty, in its conven- 
tional forms. He placed no limits on the sphere of his useful- 
ness, and he nursed no illusions as to the comparative importance 
of this sphere and that. He knew what were his successes as 
a preacher ; but his first thought on being invited to join the 
staff of The Weekly Register, was that he would have an oppor- 
tunity to address a greater audience than the walls of any 
church could enclose. Through this medium, too, every word 
could be made distinct to the furthest member of the greater 
congregation—not only to the serried company of readers at 
home, but to the many nations of the colonies abroad, and to 


* Father Goldie, S.J., whose labour of love brought together the greater 
part of the materials for this Memoir, received a letter from Manchester 
shortly after Father Anderdon’s death, in which the writer of it—for a short 
time a novice lay-brother—said : “I saw much of Father Anderdon, both at 
the Church of the Holy Name, and at Manresa. His wonderful humility at 
the latter place I shall never forget. I can see him now returning there in 
the early aiternoon from some Mission he had been preaching, quietly 
going at once to the chapel and then to his room, which in those days was 
immediately opposite the chapel door, putting on an old gown, and sweeping 
the floor and kindling the fire ; almost stealing out of the door at the end of 
the long corridor to shake his little piece of carpet, so that no lay-brother 
should see him and try to prevent himas I once foolishly did. I have watched 
him do this so often that I can recall the whole scene as though it happened 
last night. Ever since I first saw him he has been my ideal priest. In no 
single detail did I ever find him wanting : always the same, pure, bright, and 
steadfast. The first time I assisted at his Mass I realised fully the meaning 
of a man being filled with God.” 
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units and groups scattered about wherever the beloved exiles of 
English, Irish, and Scotch families—Catholics holding their 
faith—are kept within touch by letter and newspaper; to fellow- 
priests as well as lay men and women of many nationalities: 
why, at the thought of the thing, the ink leaped to his pen. 
Now, too, he could sway, and none need know the swayer: 
the pulpit challenges the eyes of all beholders, but the writer 
can be hidden behind the grille. The humilities and personal 
abnegations of journalism were very dear to the humble heart 
of Father Anderdon. For five years he appeared in the Regzster 
almost weekly, with leading articles containing the best thought 
and manipulation he could offer—and no man knew the master’s 
hand. How fine was his art as a newspaper writer, and how 
large the loss inflicted upon Catholic Journalism by his death, 
may be realised by the fact that when he died there was not 
one Father in all the Society who combined the will with the 
ability and the opportunity to take his place. 

But even the journalist may have his little vanities. Especially 
is the amateur known by his minor importances and irascibilities, 
I waited, with some dread, to see how many weeks this associa- 
tion, so welcome and delightful, would work ; how long the ink, 
which had no necessity to run, would continue to do so, if 
editorial tyrannies controlled the [S] J] pen. I did not dream 
that only death would close a connexion of five years, the 
memory of which remains to me now as an cdification for ever. 
“Poet and Saint,” sings Abraham Cowley, “O hard and rarest 
union that could be!” Jesuit and Journalist seemed to be 
hardly rarer ; and, as for me, I had often to adjust the balance 
between the two J’s—to declare war against the Jesuit and 
to exalt the Journalist. It was a case of Jekyll and Hyde, I 
told him ; and if, for politeness, I must allow the Jesuit in him 
to be Jekyll, I was forced to be the open abettor of Hyde. It 
was inevitable that the great preacher should have a tendency 
to let his “leader” lapse into a sermon ; and who, even at Farm 
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Street, would bear a Journalist's preaching, the Journalist being 
unknown as a Jesuit—in truth, a Jesuit in disguise? But 
Father Anderdon, who wrote to do good, was wise enough 
also to know that the ways of doing good are about as many 
and various as the minds to whom good is to be done. So 
he set to work to mould his methods to suit the new medium ; 
and never was there anything but humility in his attitude towards 
alterations, or even rejections. In looking through his letters, 
I find frequent injunctions which show how little he Ict his 
personal feelings prevail : “I hope you will always quite under- 
stand that I offer anything I send you, in the fullest sense, for 
acceptance or rejection. A Catholic editor ought to be simply 
cuided by the A. M.D. G. You know which of those four 
words ze consider to convey the emphasis to the whole sentence. 
Only, if you prefer not inserting a thing, be it prose, or verse, or 
the ambiguous middle ground, let me have it again; for even 
rubbish may fill in some other interstice. As the potier’s wheel 
runs round, so Horace tells us, the amphora may become a pipkin.” 
Again: “I hardly suppose that the editorial prudence will allow 
the criticism on Father —— to pass intact; but I can hardly 
express to you the strong feeling I have that people to whom 
our Catholic prestige before the world is committed ought not 
to present themselves in public in dressing-gown and _ slippers. 
See what the Pope has said of the necessity of writing ‘noble’ 
Latin, and of the few who do it. Equally true of our own 
English. Of course, however, you will not forget my assurance 
that I regard an editor as being a very Czar. Send any re- 
bellious paragraphs off to Siberia. Someone asked: ‘ What is 
the difference between the Emperor of Russia and the 77mes ?’ 
‘One is the type of despotism, and the other the despotism of 
type. The one wields the knout, and, reversing at least the 
sound of the word, the other the town. You must aim at 
wielding as much of the town as possible, and therefore not 
And yet again: 


’ 


always spare the knout—on your contributors.’ 
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“If you find this too fz/pzt, dock or reject it as you will, You 
know that is the bargain.” 

The fact that his MS. (neat enough to have won Ben Jonson's 
praises) usually went to the printer without the revision he courted 
was once very near to producing a little catastrophe. He had re- 
viewed a number of MERRY ENGLAND to which he had himself 
contributed some translations of the Pope’s poems ; and when 
he came to his own section, he delivered himself thus: “The 
chapter on ‘The Pope’s Muse’ consists of some vapid para- 
graphs and doggerel verses by a superannuated scribbler.” 
Fortunately, the sentence was perceived at the last moment, and 
picked out from the serious context: else how could I have 
faced his infuriated friends, and how persuaded them that 
he had committed the outrage against himself? The words in 
which the receipt of the MS. of this article of his on “The 
Pope’s Muse” had been acknowledged, gave him a moment’s 
alarm; for I wrote hastily: “Many thanks for ‘Peter in 
Metre.” He imaginea me to mean I had seriously so 
rechristened his article, and he telegraphed and wrote in hot 
haste from Manchester, lest his supposed flippancy should 
shock Christendom! “Keep the title,” he said, “for the 
review of the first volume of verses published by a certain 
Peer.’ The talk of jokes reminds me that Mr. Burnand 
once took the public into his confidence, in the pages of Punch, 
as to what he would do in a certain contingency connected with 
the General of the Jesuits. “If I were told that Father 
And-er-ledy wanted to sce me, I should say: ‘Show them up- 
stairs.” The Jesuits had a joke of their own: “What is the 
difference between Father Anderdon and the General?” “One 
is a don and the other a lady.” Certainly there was a touch of 
the most delightful type of don in Father Anderdon which gave 
point to the play of words. Before leaving this record of his 
work in journalism, I may be allowed to mention the censorship 
under which the Fathers of the Society write. Perhaps it had 
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its irksomeness in the case of journalism ; but he humbly hailed 
any safeguard against the idiosyncrasy of individual judgment. 
Once or twice when, from one cause or another, he was unable 
to be of the help he hoped, he took on himself the disappoint- 
ment which he knew his failure would inflict upon others. “I 
sometimes think,” he lightly wrote once, when a service he had 
offered me was decided to be outside his province, “that we 
Jesuits are like the advertised matches—which strike only on 
their own box.” 

For himself, he would play steel to everybody’s tinder, so 
only sparks of charity were kindled ; and a more typical Jesuit 
could not, I think, be even imagined. There are others to 
speak for that ; and I have lingered perhaps unduly on the man 
of newspapers and magazines when others are thinking more of 
the man of Masses and prayers, and pulpits and confessionals. 
Yet more heartfelt homage was never paid to the Jesuit than that 
offered by a newspaper to the Journalist at the time of his death, 
in words which fitly complete this passage of his biography : 


The death of Father Anderdon is so profound a sorrow 
to the multitude who lived in spiritual union with him, whether 
as his brothers in the Society of Jesus, or as children in his 
fatherly keeping, that our own loss takes perhaps a_ secon- 
dary place. Yet the readers of Zhe IVeekly Register have 
suffered what is nothing less than a bereavement. Many 
hundreds of Catholics had in him a friend of whose name they 
were ignorant, but of whose literary personality they must have 
been aware, so clear was it, so distinct, so individual and definite, 
as it revealed itself in his work for these pages. Readers are in 
touch with a journalist whose name they may not know, often 
more truly than with an author whose name is published with 
his book ; for to the first they look—we speak of a Catholic 
journalist, who is writing for the highest truth’s sake and 
under the stimulus of faith and charity—for a word of direc- 
tion, of comment, of instruction, upon the hundred events of 
the year as they arise; with him they have the immediate 
communion of new and current interests, momentary, perhaps, 
but vivid for the time. And during the years in which Father 
Anderdon took upon himself, among the many duties to 
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which he was bound, the office of a leader-writer for this 
paper, his readers had in him a guide as sure as he was 
sentle. Not one of those who think that while literary 
care may be spent upon secular things, the common ways of 
eloquence and the cheap manners of popular rhetoric are choice 
enough for Catholic readers and pious congregations, he never 
spoke and never wrote without delicate art or without the exer- 
cise of a certain literary conscience. For him the one thing 
needful was the service of God, but the method of his service he 
considered and cultivated with the care of a man of letters. He 
would undoubtedly have gained a high and definite place 
among contemporary authors had he allowed himself the range 
of subjects, the freedom of treatment, and the time for the per- 
fection of style that would have compelled the attention of the 
world. And he would have been admired as a speaker if he had 
not been a preacher. All he did was done with delicacy and 
power. So much was evident to those who simply read his 
work ; those who were in any sense his colleagues were aware 
of more personal qualities—modesty, courtesy, gaiety, the 
readiest friendliness, the finest tact, the most highly-bred sim- 
plicity. So much we are moved by a kcen sense of our loss to 
record of him who has so suddenly gone to Christ. The whole 
Church in England is the poorer for that happy death. 


The last months of his life found his powers in full force at 
Roehampton. One of his fellow-Fathers records how quickly 
the effects of his lessons in elocution appeared in the improved 
enunciation of the novices. “He also assisted our missioners. 
frequently in the pulpit, for which he was always ready. His 
life, however, was chiefly spent in his room and at his desk, 
where he was ever busy, writing for 7he IVeekly Register, the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, the Naverian, or MERRY 
ENGLAND ; or preparing fresh editions of the works already 
published, or fresh works for the press. Sometimes twice, but 
generally once, a day we had the pleasure of his company at 
recreation, which he enlivened by his stories and very varied 
information. There, as everywhere, he was noted for a joyous. 
gaiety and beautiful simplicity, which at once put all perfectly 
at their ease with him, and shed around him the fragrance 
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of holiness. He lived for nothing but to serve his Lord and 
do good to souls. Many-sided as his interests were, it was 
clear to all—why, perhaps, they could not say—that all true 
interest was for him centred in the promotion of God’s glory : 
a glory which, by his gentleness, and the delicacy of his 
tact, he won all hearts to further.” 

Down to the last, he was busy with his pen. <A card 


bearing the word 
ETERNITY 


he kept in front of him as he sat at his table making his most 
of time. His “ Five Minutes’ Sermons ”—even that space, he 
said, seemed an. hour to some people when listening to a preacher 
—were in the press when he woke up to those new measurements 
by which a thousand years is but as five moments in his 
sight. New editions of “In the Snow” and “The Catholic 
Crusoe” and “Bracton” had not been out very long. Judged 
as a story-writer, pure and simple, he held perhaps a too 
didactic pen; his scrupulosity appearing, for instance, in the 
preface to “ Bracton,” where he seriously apologised for having 
introduced a mixed marriage, though at least he had made it 
turn out ill! Where he was frankly instructive he was at his 
best ; for, in truth, he had not the art, in any long effort, to con- 
ceal his real motive and intention—the propagation of Christian 
knowledge. He himself, in his activities, almost equalled a 
whole society formed to that end; and the number of cditions 


through which his works passed must have gratified the propa- 
gandist, if it brought no great pleasure to the man. His 
“ Afternoons with the Saints” has gone through ten cditions ; 
and his “ Evenings with the Saints” is an equally valuable 
volume. His “Fasti Apostolici” and his “ Britain’s Early 
Faith” were works which made perhaps larger demands than 
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he could meet on powers and habits of research—so at 
least he hints in the preface to one of them. 

His lesser contributions to controversy were always effective 
—the very best of their kind; and somehow or other he got 
involved in controversy at every turn, though he loved peace, 
and his sweetness could not bear the bitterness of polemics. Yet, 
how could he refuse to wield even the pen of the smiter in the 
cause of the Lord, and of the Lord’s servants persecuted by 
local lecturers or newspapers? “I have never loved controversy 
for its own sake,” he wrote in 1882, “and I should not respect 
the man who did.” But, under pressure of duty, he would lead 
the fray—in his own fashion. The theory that you must fight a 
sweep as a sweep did not find favour with him. “I have always 
held as a principle,” he wrote to me in 1883, “and found by 
experience, that the Apostle’s injunction : ‘Let your modesty 
be known unto all men’—your moderate statements, and even 
understatements, and careful avoidance of exaggeration—is the 
most successful, as well as the most Christian, style of con- 
troversy.” He certainly displayed in his newspaper work a fine 
sense and use of irony in treating the polemics of the day ; but 
he was not very tolerant of the use of that weapon by others, 
whose methods were less reserved than his own. His review of 
one of “ The Prig’s ” books took, I remember, the form of almost 
a sermonette on charity addressed to Mr. Longueville; and I 
find him writing ina letter, dated Whit-Monday, 1887: “ Have 
you seen ‘ The Prig’s’ article? He seems to me to go beyond 
himself. His other things were chaff, and not over pleasant. But 
this is gvzt, and decidedly objectionable.” His last controversy 
took him back to the scene of early recollections ; for he ap- 
peared at Taunton, to give a retreat and to preach, where he 
would have been a neighbouring squire had he remained a Pro- 
testant. “The Old Religion of Taunton” appeared first in 
chapters in Zhe Weekly Register,and its republication in pamphlet 
form was one of the last works which occupied his untiring 
hand—now to rest for ever. 
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On July 28th, 1890, Father Anderdon said Mass as usual at 
half-past seven at the altar of the Sacred Heart in the domestic 
chapel at Manresa House, Roehampton. “ As usual also,” writes 
one of the Fathers, “his fervour was conspicuous. His whole 
frame shook from head to foot with reverent devotion, and 
ardent aspirations of love towards Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, while he was careful, almost to scrupulousness, about 
the enunciation of every word, and about the exact observance 
of the minutest ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice. Not two 
hours later, he passed away painlessly and peacefully into the 
unveiled presence of the same Lord.” At breakfast he had an 
attack of an indisposition to which he was subject, and retired 
to take a little rest. There on his bed, alone with God, he 
passed into Eternity. Death was kinder to him than he had 
been to himself: it spared him the wrench that had been twice 
self-inflicted during his life. When the novice-infirmarian called 
on him half-an-hour after his retirement, he found him asleep— 


in the Lord. 

“Greatly as we all felt, and feel, his loss,” wrote one of the 
Fathers devoted to him, “‘there was not a sad countenance to 
be seen amongst all the Community—all, from the oldest to 
the youngest, seeming to be consoled by the beauty of such 
a death, a true euthanasia, the quiet laying down of his 
peaceful weapon, the pen, ever wielded in the cause of God, 
as he heard the welcome summons to render an account of 
his talents, and to receive, as we doubt not, the reward of 


his service.” 
He had reached at last “the End” he had in view when 
he wrote the following verses,* which fitly bring this record 


to a close: 


* I am indebted for the loan of this manuscript to Mrs. Raymond Barker 
—an early friend to whom these memorials owe much. Four out of the 
five verses were written in 1850, when he was toiling out of the Anglican. 
Slough of Despond ; the fourth verse he interpolated in later life. 
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PILGRIM SONG. 


On our rude path chill evening lowers, 
Her shades a toilsome march portend— 

Well-nigh beyond our fainting powers : 
But then, the End—the End! 


The future track, in outline dim, 

Up sterner mountains seems to bend, 
Till quail before it eye and limb: 

But then, the End—the End! 


Lonesome the road : we can but hear 
Sweet voices in the night-wind blend ; 

Far onward they, while none are near: 
But then, the End—the End ! 


Thy tranquil grace, as eagle’s wings, 
Power to the feeblest step can lend. 

To that high power my weakness clings— 
Clings to the End—the End ! 


Dear Lord, Who did’st from changeless bliss 
To lead Thy pilgrim-flock descend, 

Give us, whate’er beside we miss, 
To see that End—that End! 


THE EDITOR OF “THE WEEKLY REGISTER.” 





II. 


DID not live with Father Anderdon in any of our 
+ houses after he joined the Society. You know how 
obedience scatters us all. It happens to us that we see less 
of our old friends ex famille than the laity do, to whom our 
old friends are ministering. When I was a boy of thirteen 
or fourteen, I got to know, in my father’s parish at St. Pancras, 
the family of Mr. Oliver Anderdon, Q.C., uncle of Father 
Anderdon. They lived in Kentish Town at the time, and after- 
wards in Gower Street. My impression is that they were 
disciples of Romaine and other Calvinistic writers. I always 
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fancied that, as the old firm of Manning and Anderdon was 
near to St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Street—at which William 
Romaine officiated twenty years before—the family must have 
imbibed the views expressed in “The Life of Faith,” “The 
Walk of Faith,” and “The Triumph of Faith.” At any rate, 
these books were ever on the library table, along with “ The 
Discourses on the Law and the Gospel”; and I am certain 
that Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Anderdon did all they could to 
infuse their Calvinism into my mother’s mind and my own. 
They were all—especially their daughter, Miss Olivia Anderdon 
—deeply religious people, and people with conviction and with 
zeal. Moreover, they were a family with great artistic taste, 
especially for music and painting: nor were they less accomplished 
as linguists. The dining-room in Gower Street was lined with the 
best sea pieces, Canalettos and Jamiesons, that I ever saw. The 
furniture was grim and gruesome: ebony chairs of great value, 
with ivory knobs—“ chairs of  little-ease.” Dinners there 
were stiff—not from the manners of the guests, but from the 
Anderdonian chairs. 

Here it was, in his uncle’s family, that I first became 
acquainted with William Anderdon, five years my senior. At 
once I took tohim and he to me. You know his charm and his 
low boyish laugh—a kind of laugh which the least experienced 
of human beings could recognise as that of an honest fellow. 
What a pleasure it was for me, in 1838—my first undergraduate 
year at Oxford—to hear that laugh again, and to find him 
grown, not into a “don,” but into a handsome, witty, and 
hospitable man of University College! His rooms, looking over 
the High Street, were my delight. His breakfast parties 
collected together men of the best sets, not merely of his own 
staircase, but from Christchurch, Oriel, Balliol, and St. John’s. 
Portraits of Juxon, Laud, and Charles I. at once told one 
Anderdon’s proclivities and the sympathetic leanings of his 
guests. One of his intimate friends at that time was the present 
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Earl Delawarr, then preparing for his degree and for orders as 
an Anglican. That intimacy continued up to the end of 
Father Anderdon’s life, and his last letter to me contained a 
communication received from Earl Delawarr. 

Even then he was familiar with all the early English poets. 
He quoted Chaucer by the stanza; and he could cap verses from 
Herrick, George Herbert, and Dryden. I think he wrote for the 
Newdigate Prize of the year 1839, “Salsette and Elephanta.” 
John Ruskin, however, carried off that prize or next year’s—I 
have not by me my “Oxford Prize Poems” to certify the date. 
Frederick W. Faber, Bowles, Coleridge, Ward, Williams, Cope- 
land, I think, also, Lord Brooke, the present Earl of Warwick, 
W. Lockhart, G. Bagot, G. Fincham, and many others—met at 
those breakfasts. We were always invited round to the stables 
in “Logic Lane” afterwards, where he kept his favourite and 
well-known cob and his black-and-tan terrier. Good men are 
good to their animal friends. The cob always got his favourite 
agerner of sliced carrots. Who does not remember that cob? 
Every day, when we poorer undergraduates took our consti- 
tutional on foot to Littlemore or Iffley, or especially to Bagley 
Wood, “ where there were most nightingales,” we met Ander- 
don riding. I wished at that time that I had been more blessed 
with worldly goods, that I also might keep a horse. But one 
had to measure one’s enjoyments by one’s allowance, and not run 
up “ticks.” Anderdon had no need to economise. We others 
contented ourselves with one of Seckham’s hacks now and then 
My next impression (a faint one at this distance of time) is that 
in the year when Arthur, Duke of Wellington, was Chancellor of 
the University—1839-40—all the Anderdon family were to be 
seenin the Sheldonian Theatre at the Commemoration. 

Anyhow, this brings me to his family; and of it I at once must 
say that I think they all—his father, mother, and sisters—differed 
in most of their religious characteristics from the Oliver An- 
derdons, with whom I was better acquainted. His father married 
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the daughter of William Manning, M.P. for Evesham and Pen- 
rhyn, who had been Governor of the Bank of England. He was 
himself a Somersetshire man, and his family was well known 
among the Society of Friends, to which it had belonged. In 
the visits made to Bristol of late years, Father Anderdon was 
assiduous in his calls upon his kinsfolk; and they must have 
heard of his successes in our pulpit of St. Mary’s; for all his 
discourses were fort suivies, and generally brought with them 
what the French ecclesiastics call “the five successes of a 
preacher: ” succes de paroles, succes dauditoire, succes d'estime, 
succes de conversions, and succes d’argent—the last by no means 
an unwelcome one to the senior of a mission, who has to work 
hard in order to keep choir and schools going and balance his 
accounts. 

But in 1840 our paths in life diverged, nor did there seem at 
that time any chance of our coming across each other’s orbits 
again. In 1841 I bade adieu to dear Oxford, and left for the 
bosom of the True Church, and four days after my reception 
into it at Bruges I was a novice at Tronchiennes, near Ghent ; 
getting the start of John Henry Newman, of Frederic Oakeley, 
of Henry Edward Manning, of William Anderdon, and W. 
Lockhart. Lockhart was the first to follow. Canon Oakeley 
used to call me the Dean of all the converts, and Lockhart the 
Precentor. 

Ah! the happy days, when each newspaper brought the news 
of a new recruit to Rome! Shall we, who survive, ever forget 
that thrill of pleasure, after the anxiety of expectation? In Paris 
I met Anderdon again in 1850—still an Anglican, but assiduously 
following conferences in Notre Dame. Having been received into 
the Church, he went on to Rome. When I returned to Paris 
in 1853, on my way to Picardy, Father Anderdon came to my 
room. From that time I heard of him at Liverpool, at Ushaw, and 
at the Catholic University, Dublin; but I never saw him until 
twenty years had gone over our heads, and he had been admitted 
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as one of “Ours.” Nevertheless, I frequently corresponded 
with him. He was a capital letter-writer, prompt of answer, 
and ever ready to take trouble for a friend in need—whether in 
archeology, history, or theology, or indeed in anything else. A 
ripe scholar, he had the great gift of a fertile fancy, and of a 
ready and well-stored memory, which seemed to be partitioned 
out into cells, or pigeon-holes, from which he drew at will what- 
ever quotation was needed or most apt. 

I met him next at Bournemouth, with the late Lady Lon- 
donderry, the Baroness von Hiigel, Lady Henry Kerr, and 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Those were, indeed, days; and 
they were days in which a highly intelligent audience sat 
under his pulpit, attentive, appreciative, and charmed. He was 
even then publishing his useful little books. Of those, I liked 
his controversy and history better than his Azstoriettes ; and, to 
say the truth, though I got all his books for my prison library, 
I scarcely ever got a prisoner to praise or talk of “ The Catholic 
Crusoe” or others: whilst for the “ Clifton Tracts” of Dr. North- 
cote and Mrs, Parsons they would ask and ask again ; also for 
“Joe Baker,’ and Lady Georgiana’s “ Ladybird,” and Lady 
Herbert of Lea’s “ Edith.” There was no run on “ Ander- 
don’s Bank.” Story-telling was not his forte. But I like his 
historical controversy as much as the late Dr. Littledale 
disliked it. When Anderdon had a good adversary he was a 
“noble foe,” and his wit, keen and pliant as a rapier, told home, 
hit, and generally “winged” that adversary. The vulgar hair- 
splitting, text-sparring foe, he did not deign to meet. As to his 
learned and exhaustive lectures at Trowbridge, in 1888, I do 
not think that any answer to them was attempted. There was 
a slight “crackling amongst the thorns,” but it simply died out 
with the week’s end ; and even Protestants said that the Father 
had the best of it all along the line. I take credit to myself 
for having forced Father Anderdon to go to Trowbridge. I 
had been asked, indeed. But a true master of controversy and 
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of himself was needed. The lectures could not have been better 
given by anyone in our Province than they were by Father 
Anderdon. 

He is gone: but he has lived a full, holy, and useful life, 
edifying to all his brethren in religion, and fruitful to the 
Church of God. Pascal said once: “Je mourrai seul.” Father 
Anderdon, though he breathed his last without a priest at his 
side, had just come from saying Holy Mass “ fervently,” as 
Father Scoles noticed, and wrote to me. Maybe he had on his 
lips some lines of his own vivid translation of the Sadat, as 


written by St. Leonard of Port Maurice : 


From this, Thy tomb, O Lord, 
Ne’er will I sever: 
But here for ever 

Weep till I die. 


Here I my station take: 

So may contrition break 

My heart for Thy dear sake 
With my last sigh! 


O Jesus, I implore Thee, by Thy pain, 
May Thy dear Passion my full pardon gain! Amen. 


IGNATIUS GRANT, S.J. 


@Quneem aricnhiaiaaninitel 





ITT. 


O the Father Rector at Roehampton, who announced to 
His Eminence the news of the death of Father Anderdon, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster made the following 
reply : 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 


My dear Father Scoles,—I thank you for your kind note giving 
me tidings of a true sorrow. My dear nephew grew up from 
childhood as a younger brother to me, and I loved him as such. 
He was, as you say, and as IJ well know, both innocent and 
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childlike. He must have been loved by you all for his singular 
soodness. His end, as you tell me, must have been in every 
way painless and peaceful, for he was always prepared. 

I need not say that my prayers in Holy Mass will be united 
with yours. Believe me always, my dear Father Scoles, yours 
affectionately, 


% HENRY E., Card. Archbishop. 





*«° A selection of the letters of the late Father Ander- 
don will be published in the December number of MERRY 
Encuanp. Possessors of such letters are invited kindly 
to forward them to the Rev. Francis Gcldte, S./., at 
114, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W., who will 
edit and arrange the correspondence, and by whom 


original documents will be carefully returned. 
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Golden Weed. 


UTTERCUP is golden, 
‘B Gold is a star, 
But the yellow bindweed 

Is goldener far. 








Gold was the crocus, 
Like a gold cup 
That the King’s handmaiden 
Stately lifts up. 
Gold was the daffodil 
When the winds blow ; 
And the white daisy 
Gold heart will show. 
Gold is the reaping, 
And the great moon : 
Gold was the yellow-bill 
Singing in June. 
Though all the west sky 
Is flecked to gold flame, 
Still my brave yellow weed 
Puts it to shame. 
Dappling the wayside 
Burnt up and brown, 
Till it is cloth of gold 
For the Queen’s gown. 
Queen, you have gold hair 
Like a gold veil, 
But the gold bindweed 
Turns your gold pale. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





Over London with a Catholic “Raconteur.” 


ONDON is truly nothing less than “this great sea which 
L stretcheth wide its arms: there are creatures little and 
great: there the ships go” to and from the ends of the earth. 
I need not omit the words, //lc reptilia quorum non est numerus, 
Still I look upon the mighty city as a whole, and I am lost in 
admiration. I think not only of its past and its present: I try 
to fancy what it may become. And so I read with hope, a few 
verses further on: “ Thou shalt send forth Thy spirit, and they 
shall be new created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.” Yet I do not join with Mr. Stead in wanting the Pope 
to leave Rome for London. There is nothing to prevent Rome 
from continuing to be the central place of the Christian religion. 
There is no city in which he can so fittingly enjoy the full 
liberty and independence which will one day come to him again 
as the Honorary President of the United States of Europe. 
And if he should, for a time, leave the Eternal City, his seat 
will always be Rome to the Church: “ Vetos habitante Camillo, 
allic Roma fuit.” 

But,ifLondon may not be the centre of the Church, is she not this 
long time the centre of the world? I speak not of the world which 
stands already judged ; but of the world which ever tends to 
become Christian. I speak of the wide world of all earthly 
affairs and interests. Who in that world does not know London, 
at least vaguely? Who does not look to London from afar ? 
Who that can travel at all does not visit London? Here is the 
heart of the world of commerce, of the world of politics, of art, 
of science, of literature. Here you meet everybody from every- 
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where. If the arts and learning, if the daily life, public and 
private, of London, were only Christianised, it would be like 
the beginning of the City of God spreading itself out over the 
earth. Well, who knows? “Glorious things” will yet perhaps be 
said of her. J/emorero Rahabet Babylonis. Why not of “God's 
Englishmen?” And yet you cannot consider only what London 
is to-day, or what it may be to-morrow, because, wherever you 
walk its streets, you are thrown back into the past. English, 
Irish, Scotsmen, Normans, Saxons, Britons, Romans, sinners 
and Saints, scholars, poets, brave men and women, bad 
and cruel men and women, kings, and king-makers, and 
king-destroyers, law-givers upholding the things that be, 
Jack Cades seeking for the things that might be—all 
these come up _ before you in London, as you revisit the 
spots where they were born, or lived, or wrought awhile, or 
died. Of the memorable scenes one cannot make full acquaint- 
ance even in a long period; but it is an education in itself, as 
well as a recreation, to try to trace out some few of the count- 
less footprints that have been left upon that plot of English soil 
which is within sound of Bow bells. 

Listen to William Fitzstephen, who died this very year seven 
centuries ago. He was a trusted clerk in the service of the 
great Londoner, Thomas a Becket, and was present at his 
murder. He writes, in the preface to his master’s life, that 
“among the noble cities of the world, the City of London, of 
the kingdom of the English, is the one seat that pours out its 
fame more widely, sends to farther lands its wealth and trade, 
lifts it head higher than the rest. It is happy in the healthiness 
of its air, in the Christian religion, in the strength of its defences, 
the nature of its site, the honour of its citizens, the modesty of 
its matrons ; pleasant in sports; fruitful of noble men. 

I do not think there is a city with more commendable customs. 
The City of London has brought forth some men who 
made many kingdoms subject to them. In Christian times it 
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brought forth that noble Emperor Constantine, who gave the 
City of Rome and all the insignia of empire to God and St. 
Peter. . . . London also in modern times has produced St. 
Thomas, the Archbishop, glorious martyr of Christ, than whom 
it bore none purer, and there was none more bound to whatever 
is good in all the Roman world.” How attached to his London 
was this cleric with the Norman name in the twelfth century! Let 
him, however, speak out his full mind in this one other sentence : 
“ The only pests of London are the immoderate drinking of fools 
and the frequency of fires.” I fear these drawbacks exist even 
in the nineteenth century. Perhaps it must even be granted 
that there are others besides these two. Nevertheless, I will say, 
“ London, with all thy pests, I love thee still!” Charles Lamb, 
being a humourist, went further, calling out for “Old London at 
fire and plague times,” in preference to “healthy country air,” 
and “purposeless exercise.” For the sights and sounds of 
London, says Elia, “may Keswick and the giant brood 
go hang.” 

So Mr. Percy Fitzgerald quotes him in his gorgeous new book 
“ Picturesque London” (Ward and Downey). You are sure to 
find “ jewels” wherever you dig beside Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. I 
have found some before now in other fields; and I could not 
have a philosopher and friend more to my mind, in studying 
London, than the author of this volume, which is_ itself 
“picturesque.” He is not dull for a sentence; yet he in- 
structs whilst entertaining. He is not a gossip, like the 
London friend who has no more important news to send to 
Dean Swift, in Dublin, than that “the Duke of Bolton has run 
away with Polly Peachum.” Neither does Mr. Fitzgerald con- 
sciously moralise. But he goes up and down through London 
old and new, and he studies it all with “goodwill and en- 
thusiasm.” Therefore he learns a great deal weli worth the 
learning ; and he has a very agreeable way of communicating 
his own ideas to any reader who is at all like minded. His book 
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is one to consult before the stranger in London, or the citizen, 
sets out on his rounds of exploration. It will be read again 
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with greater relish still after one returns from some interesting 
scene. And, when personal visits are no longer possible, I, 
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for my part, mean to use “ Picturesque London ” for the purpose 
of making dear spots live once more, after the memory of them 
has begun to fade. Herein I can see again the great houses and 
hospitals, the churches and cloisters, the galleries and gardens 
the palaces and prisons, the statues, the monuments, the 
museums, the fountains, the great river itself, with its bridges 
and its boats, that almost breathe, from the very density of 
human life with which they are in perpetual contact—I can sce 
all these and much more, all that goes to make up that city 
uniquely planted in the middle space of the civilised universe. 
Mr. Fitzgerald does not look upon London as “an enlarged 
Grosvenor Square.” Neither does he consider it an enlarged 
Lothbury, or a wider Whitechapel. He knows all London, as 
it is in its habit now, and as it has been in times past. The 
frontispiece of his book is “The Houses of Parliament.” It is 
from a drawing by Hume Nisbet, done at night, showing not 
only the Palace of Westminster, but the river, and Westminster 
Bridge and Pier. It is a noble picture. There are few who 
can look with indifference on what is (or ought to be, and will 
be) “the quick forge and working-house of thought ”—of thought 
taken for the interests of whole races of men. Not more, how- 
ever, than the history of one reign has been made in the house as 
we know it. “The present house is not much more than fifty years 
built,” I said not long ago to an artisan, as we were going up the 
river to Lambeth Pier. “Nothing like fifty years,” he replied, “at 
any rate since it was finished, for Henry Broadhurst worked on 
it.” What a multitudinous concourse of little parts it is as you 
look at it from the river or the terrace! “The luxuriance of 
florid details, and the lavish profusion of ornament, scem to 
belong to some gem of a private chapel rather than to the 
surfaces of so vast a building.” Although it is usually called 
the work of Sir Charles Barry, yet, in Mr. Fitzgerald’s opinion, 
“Pugin’s spirit is to be recognised everywhere: Barry’s other 
works offer nothing like this—nothing so free or fanciful.” In 
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the interior, apart from Westminster Hall, there are portions 
that are ancient. There is one room or cellar in which Crom- 
well signed the death-warrant of Charles I. I was there one 
day, before Parliament rose, and I found on the little table, which 
almost fills the cell, a despatch box bearing the name John 
Morley! Now, let Mr. Morley not prepare to emulate Crom- 
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A CONFESSIONAL IN THE ORATORY, 


well, or to order away any of our baubles. Any Republican 
inclined to exult over the scene of the “memorable vindication 
of the rights of peoples” may go across the road to St. Mar- 
garet’s, to be thrilled with a different feeling, as he looks for the 
“nameless and promiscuous pit” into which, in 1661, were flung 


the bodies of some twenty popular leaders who had been buricd 
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in the adjoining Abbey of Westminster. Such, indeed, is 
London! “ Je vous promets des émotions, said Louis Veuillot 
(I think) to some antagonist whom he was about to handle in 
the Univers. One might say the same to any man who will 
make intelligent study of London. Here he will be sad, there 
his sadness will be turned into joy; in this place he will dilate 
with pride, in that other he will bow the head for shame or 


grief, 
After Westminster, Lambeth Palace should be seen too, It 
is almost opposite. “ May we meet in Heaven, my Lord!” 


“ Methinks this should be the way, Sir Thomas, for it is a narrow 
road that we are in.” These were the greetings exchanged 
between the Blessed Servants of God, More and Fisher, at the 
gate of Lambeth Palace, when they were brought before the 
King’s Commissioners touching the Oath of Supremacy. 

Come back, if you will, by boat to Temple Pier, passing under 
Waterloo Bridge. Go up from the river, and search out—for 
they are hidden—all the buildings devoted to the study of the 
law, which cluster round the Church of the Knights Templars. 
London children are playing peacefully in the garden where, 
according to Shakspere, the rival partisans first plucked and 
wore the badges of York and Lancaster. Walk through the 
Temple churchyard, and in and out amongst the various col- 
legiate-looking buildings with their many memories. See King’s 
Bench Walk, like a resort of University graduates rather than a 
road in the midst of a crowded city, and of a “congested 
district” of offices. If you are interested in the old religion of 
the Knights Templars—or if you are not—turn into Crown 
Office Row, and call on Mr. Lister Drummond, Revising 
Barrister and rising “Ransomer.” Pass afterwards through 
some of the Inns of Court, and their Halls, and make your 
way into and out of Holborn, in order to come upon the 
monastic retirement of Gray’s Inn. From here you may go to 
visit the old Charterhouse, the stones whereofhave still more 
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touching stories to tell than that of the last Adswm of Colonel 


Newcome. 
But I must not foolishly attempt even to name every place 
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in London in which I could spend hours together. When I go 
out alone I generally come home footsore ; but now, considera- 
tion must be had for others. Let no one however, neglect to 
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see the London churches. Of these something, however little, 
must be said before making an end. The ancient churches of 
the days of Merry England ; some of the newer churches of the 
Established religion ; and some of the modern Catholic churches, 
are in their own way most worthy to be known. St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate ; St. Olave’s, Hart Street; Great St. Helen's; St. 
Peter ad vincula in the Tower, and many others claim a place 
in the first list. Ofthe newer churches, chiefly by Wren, one 
may visit with profit St. Mary-le-Bow; St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook ; St. George’s, Hanover Square; and St. Mary, Wool- 
noth. The facade of this last named, with its curious 
double tower, is said to have served as model for 
that of St. Sulpice in Paris. Of other such churches, 
let it suffice to name St. Martin’s, Ludgate: and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. Each of these, besides its architectural merits, 
teaches, better than words, something of the religious history 
of England. Look up at King George I. on the top of the 
steeple in Bloomsbury. Examine the very honest and very 
plain table in St. Martin’s; and then go and compare the 
table with the altar and the much talked-of reredos in St. Paul’s, 
close by. A new church, quite of our own times, and one which 
made an impression on me that will be lifelong, is St. Alban’s, 
in Baldwin’s Gardens (where be the gardens now ?), the church 
of poor “Father” Mackonochie, whose life has just been 
published. 

Mr. Fitzgerald takes us to some of the Catholic churches also. 
There is the Bavarian Chapel in Warwick Street, Golden 
Square, with “its shabby exterior,’ which was intended to 
save it from the fate of its predecessor at the time of the 
Gordon Riots. St. Patrick’s, Soho Square, will soon disappear. 
More's the pity! one is tempted to say. This church, Father 
Arthur O’Leary’s, is “a stretch of gloomy brickwork,” which 
bears no resemblance whatever to a church on the outside. 
Over a hundred and twenty years ago it was the Assembly 
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Room of one Mrs. Cornelys, “where her masquerades and 
ridottos, the most brilliant in London, were held.” 

There is no space here for more than the mention that Mr. 
Fitzgerald has much to tell about St. George’s, the Oratory, and 
Farm Street, with interesting reminiscences of the first Pugin. 
“ But now we come to a gem of its kind, one of the antiquarian 
treasures of London. It is interesting in every view—from its 
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historical associations, its narrow escapes from destruction, and 
its precious and native grace.” This is Ely Chapel, or St. 
Etheldreda’s, the chapel of the Bishop of Ely’s town palace. 
Until so lately as a hundred years ago it was “ always intimately 
connected with the See of Ely and the Cathedral city itself. 
There must be octogenarians in the district whose parents could 
have described to them the vast group of buildings and gardens 
which stood here—the old palace, with banqueting-hall, cloisters, 
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and dwelling-house. The whole enclosure covered the space of 
ground between Hatton Garden and Saffron Hill.” A hundred 
years ago the property was sold to the Crown. Then set in the 
work of pulling down, and of building up after a different fashion. 
Only the chapel was spared. It continued to be used for Pro- 
testant service. But it was sometimes closed for years for lack 
of worshippers. At length it was handed over on lease to a 
Welsh congregation. “On Wednesday, January 28th, 1874, the 
chapel was put up to auction, by order of the Court of Chancery, 
at The Mart, Tokenhouse Yard. After some bidding, it was sold 
to a ‘Mr. McGuinness, of the Royal Exchange.” This was xota 
Jesuit de robe courte ; he was the agent of Father Lockhart and the 
Institute of Charity. Those who do not know what St. Etheldreda’s 
has become under their care, must go to Ely Place, near Holborn 
Bars, or to Mr. Fitzgerald’s work, or to the smaller book, “St. 
Etheldreda’s and Old London.” There is no fruit growing now 
in “Ely Rents,” although Gloucester “saw good strawberries in 
your garden there.” But the crypt and overhead church, which 
have taken the place of the poor Church of the Holy Family in 
Saffron Hill, are even pleasanter to visit than a Bishop’s garden. 

And now, London, farewell !—‘“it must be for years and it 
may be for ever.” City of Roman and Celt, of Dane, and 
Saxon, and Norman ; city of churches and convents, of monks 
and burgesses ; city of merchants and apprentices ; busy city 
of to-day, grand junction of all the roads which run up and 
down and athwart the world ; not, indeed, “city of the soul,” 
yet delightful sojourn of the student, paradise of the newspaper 
lover and politician ; farewell! 


THOMAS DAWSON. 





A Scientific Vengeance. 


I. 

F there was any one point upon which the village of North 
5 Salome (Massachusetts, U.S.A.) prided its surburban 
self, it was the freedom from frivolous and unimproving recrea- 
tion marking its social life. 

“Our young people here have never been—dancers,’ remarked 
the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth to Uncle Peleg Boxer and his 
nephew, Mr. Claudius Boxer, from New York city, on the 
occasion of their introducing themselves into the community for 
the summer of 1890. “Nor have our young people ever been 
given to picnics, or—or—croquet parties, or, or, in fact, I may 
say, exhibited—exhibited partiality for frivolous frolic. Witha 
cratifying absence of anything like—vain coquetry or love of 
trifling conversation on the part of our young ladies, I am sure 
you and your nephew, my dear Mr. Boxer, will be remarkably 
impressed. I speak with confidence.” 

Whether the confidence internally dismayed the two gentle- 
men from New York—the one sixty, the other thirty-one years 
of age—is a point to be better understood presently. Enough 
to premise that on the Sunday morning next, Mr. Claudius 
Boxer—it may be observed that he was possessed of a pair of 
fine and penetrating eyes, regular features, and an athletic 
figure—took several good looks around him during both prayers 
and portions of Mr. Wigglesworth’s sermon. Upon his imme- 
diate right were detected the Misses Penstalke (Corinna and 
Olivia), who occupied the fine old Penstalke house in the Square. 
These esteemed maiden ladies were known to be greatly in- 
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terested in the study of the decorative arts familiar to the 
Aztecs. Behind the Misses Penstalke were ranged the three 
daughters and two sons of Professor Endicott, between the 
paternal and maternal Endicott. The tall Professor had just 
published that exceedingly clever monograph of his (which has 
brought him such enviable reputation) “Upon the Absolute 
Resistance of Inorganic Molecules: If They Attract, How 
Little Do They Attract?” and the three daughters were ac- 
complished Norse scholars. Pretty little Mrs. Holbrook, the 
wife of the leading lawyer of the village, sat with her clear, 
expressionless profile just eclipsing the faces of Helen and 
Gwendolen, who were in their last school year. The Holbrooks 
were particularly musical, and Miss Gwen harped. Supple- 
mentary to these pew-holders, Claudius took note of Dr. Ambler 
and his wife and family (the latter all no further advanced in 
life than knickerbockers and short frocks indicated); of Colonel 
Tash and Mrs. Tash (Mrs. Tash’s mother had been a Catholic, 
in Baltimore—it was occasionally mentioned as a somewhat 
detractive circumstance); he recognised tall Miss Whinnery, the 
President of the Book Club, Judge Garland, and many more 
promoters of social enjoyment in the place—upon whose various 
traits and tastes Claudius had already been sketchily posted by 
lively Tad Wigglesworth, the minister’s son. The survey fin- 
ished, did Claudius Boxer suddenly exclaim in his heart 
“Great Cesar’s Ghost! ”—a classical expletive. 

For Claudius, member of the Union League Club, fond of 
cheerful evenings at the Manhattan Athletic, of his seat in 
Wallack’s or the Casino, of his fortnight or so at Old Point 
Comfort, leader of an occasional cotilion at Delmonico’s, was a 
Gallio who indeed cared for none of these things that North 
Salome more than hinted at. He had enjoyed life so far, 
and it disconcerted him now to face the alternative. Coming up 
to North Salome simply and solely as companion to Uncle Peleg, 
for whom the doctor had prescribed its particular atmosphere 
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till autumn, he had expected to find the town fresh, wide awake, 
stocked with pretty girls, full of rural sport during pleasant June. 
But as he made his mental notes this sunshiny Sunday morning, 
the young man was simply appalled to realise all at once the 
kind of New England society into which he was to be received 
until October. How upon earth could he assume that colour of 
intellectuality, of Wigglesworthism, which he at once saw was 
imperative ? This was North Salome! There was no other 
North Salome than this. How bored was he fated to be, how 
despised and discountenanced ; and what a disappointment to 
the North Salomites! Was he not certain of being pityingly 
avoided by everybody within his first month as a volatile and light- 
minded young man, with whom accomplished and sober circles 
could have no fellowship or concern? The Rev. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth might have spoken far less “with confidence” of the 
pursuits of his “ young people,” it seemed to Claudius ; for, so 
far as his coign of vantage enabled him to determine, there were 
no “young people” in the place. Almost everybody seemed 
either married or prematurely old, unnecessarily wise. Claudius 
looked down and turned over the leaves of his red-edged hymn- 
book. He was terrified. And yet, one week before leaving 
New York, he had thrown himself at the heads of a furious run- 
away team in the Park, and saved a life or two. Courage, like 
all else, has limits. 

“T tell you, that if I had had the remotest notion that this 
little Massachusetts centre was so aggressively ‘cultured’ I 
would have strangled with the hay-fever in town all summer 
rather than rent a barn in it! My breath is taken away from 
meas it is!” So exclaimed Uncle Peleg, as the two were con- 
cluding dinner ten days later. ‘“ Above all I should have insisted 
on your keeping out of the matter ; I could have endured solitude 
for once.” 


“But I couldn’t have endured it, “you. dear old man!” replied 
Claude. 
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“T have spoiled your summer, or, rather, your own kindness 
of heart has spoiled it.” 

“No; I shall improve by it. Don’t worry. We'll brace each 
other up and stem the tide of popular repudiation like heroes, 
But if, zf you only could have beheld Mrs. Holbrook’s surprise 
when I said that I was not sure whether I had ever heard the 
Third Symphony or not! And that Miss Penstalke, the tall 
one who doesn’t wear glasses, she gave me a smile in which I 
discerned every shade and depth of surprise and compassion 
when I told her last night at the Amblers’ that I had never 
heard of Jacquemart’s book she offered to lend me. Do you 
know what I believe these people live for?” 

“To impress each other with the consciousness of their own 
individuality,’ answered Mr. Boxer, explosively. 

“T was going to say, to convict the world of ignorance—like 
ours—and reprove it,’ answered Claude. “Iam reproved; I 
feel myself, yourself, reproved. Now what is next, short of z7- 
provement, on our part?” 

Uncle Peleg pushed back his plate and quitted his chair, 
walking up and down in the twilight till Matilda should serve 
the coffee. “Listen to me, and I will tell you,” he replied, 
abruptly. With his firm tread and erect figure Mr. Boxer was 
indisputably a well-preserved old gentleman. He did not 
continue fora moment. There was lurking in his eyes, as he 
promenaded, just that twinkle which indicates mischief, be a man 
sixty or sixteen. “TI will tell you what is next. You and I are 
going to be snubbed right and left here by these erudite folk. 
Good looks will not save you, nor grey hairs spare me. Youare 
a young fellow fond of life and stir and merry-hearted girls, and 
I am an old fellow who has cared chiefly for his morning paper 
and his Havana. Wait until this village is entirely convinced 
that we are typical New Yorkers in our ‘ mental undevelopment,’ 
as Miss Whinnery put it. They will let us alone; pass us by 
on the other side, Claudius. After social careers of decent 
prosperity, you and I have come to our Waterloo, my boy.” 
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Nephew and uncle laughed and stared at the carpet with a 
smile of resignation lingering on their lips. But it was plain 
Uncle Peleg had yet more pertinent matter to communicate. 
With Matilda’s exit he came around to Claude. Planted 
directly before him, with his stout legs wide apart, he stretched 
out one hand and tapped Claude exactly thrice upon the 
shoulder. Then, raising one finger solemnly to the chandelier, 
he spake these words: “ Look here, Claude! I wish you to 
know and to recollect one thing, which may be invaluable to us 
both in the course of the next few weeks. I say, I want you to 
recollect it, but never, never to divulge it to a living soul until I 
give you express permission. Do you mark me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” responded Claude, staring in utter bewilderment 
at his relative’s portentous face, his coffee-cup half-way to his 
lips. “ What has all at once taken hold of you—you startling 
old man, you?” 

Uncle Peleg caught up a partially pared orange from a plate 
and drew back a step. “Claude,” he resumed gravely, “be 
calm—be composed! I know nothing of the Aztecs or molc- 
cules. In the language of Mrs. Billiken, ‘I will not deceive you 
—how could I ?’—on these points. But never forget this deep 
secret, which I propose, in this hour, after long years of perfectly 
successful reticence, after an unspeakable struggle with my 
native, my hydra-headed modesty, to reveal to you, my nearest 
in blood and in affection. Ha! ha!” ejaculated Mr. Boxer, 
retiring backward and biting into a section of the orange with a 
gesture worthy of the Bouffes. 

Claude stared with actual openness of mouth. 

“In astronomy, my dear Claude! In the vast, boundless 
science of astronomy, its stellar fields and—and—its stellar fields,” 
pursued Uncle Peleg, coolly mounting a footstool that his heel 
encountered, and once poised on it, gesticulating with the orange 
and its peel—“in astronomy, I yield the palm to no one ; not 
even toa North Salomite. In what is, after all, a master-branch 
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of human knowledge, I speak with confidence when I say that I 
am not aware of my peer. You have never suspected it? Of 
course not. Oh, Claudius, my nephew, how have I cheated you 
of my mentality! But believe it now, this marvellous news, this 
confession wrung from my entrails by direful prospects only. 
The astronomer is born, not made. / am one of that kind. 
What, indeed, is the earth in shape ?”” demanded Mr. Boxer, 
with gastronomic irrelevancy. “ Round, like a ball or orange, 
said the simple text-books of our youth. Any orange. This 
orange ;” and he put a quarter of it into his mouth, stepped 
from the footstool, and once more faced Claude. 

They stared at each other. An extraordinary light, either 
enthusiasm or laudable pride, or something else, which shone out 
from Uncle Peleg’s eye had a tremendous effect upon his young 
relative. Claudius, for a moment, was wholly unequal to verbal 
comment. That sparkling, almost prophetic gaze of Mr. Boxer 
held his intelligent nephew’s as if by fascination for the space of 
a minute. Great is the mutual understanding that time can bring 
about in two great souls. At last, with a final asseveration : 
“Yes; Iam anastronomer. A greatone. But not one syllable 
of it till Isay the word ”—Uncle Peleg descended suddenly from 
his state of super-exaltation, waved his hand proudly, as one 
who dismisses spheres and star-depths for the time, sat down to 
the cheese, and uttered no single further allusion to astronomy 
that evening. Here were two men who indeed understood one 
another, 

That their Waterloo had been arrived at indeed, the next few 
weeks in North Salome proved beyond question. North Salome 
found them out. Calls from the Amblers, the Endicotts, and 
the Tashes became rare. “We have so little in common with 
New York people—at least of heir sort,” exclaimed young Miss 
«Ambler, a very pretty girl, “going through” Smith College. 
Yet no fault could be found with either of the quiet New York 
gentlemen during this chilling process. They did their best 
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to accommodate themselves to these exceptionally favouring 
conditions of development, and proved their receptiveness 
beyond cavil. Polite, alert, kindly, Uncle Peleg and Claude 
seemed bored by nothing and nobody. If Colonel Tash sar- 
castically asked Uncle Peleg’s opinion of a Greek quantity, 
Uncle Peleg smilingly looked around the circle and admitted 
that he had not peeped intoa Greek grammar for forty years ; 
but he was, all the same, the most attentive listener in the 
sroup to the Colonel's immediate lecture on the point agitating 
him. 

If Miss Olivia Penstalke button-holed Claude on the 
topic of the Immigration of the Aztecs of Aztlan, that well- 
bred gentleman looked Miss Penstalke frankly in her eye-glasses, 
and said with a charming candour in his fresh, clear voice: 
“Upon my word, my dear Miss Penstalke, I don’t think I ever 
studied a line about the early history of Mexico; but I should 
be greatly interested in what you speak of, Iam sure. Pray go 
on.” If the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth, or Professor Endicott—his 
short, crisp hair brushed straight up from his forehead—smiled 
depreciatingly in the very middle of a sentence, and said: “ But 
pardon me, my dear Mr. Boxer, I ought to recollect that this is 
a subject on which New Englanders do not expect our New 
York friends to take very much interest ”—why, Claudius or his 
uncle fairly laid hold of their interlocutor’s garment, and kept 
him at their sides, lest they should be thought weary in well- 
doing. One would have said that the two “typical New 
Yorkers” hungered and thirsted for all that recondite infor- 
mation of which North Salome was an _ encyclopedia—or a 


chiffonnier. 
But it was all to no purpose. North Salome, as has been 


said, gradually “dropped” them. It is true that there were a 
very few young ladies, undergraduates at neighbouring female 
colleges, who dared priuately confess that “ Mr. Claudius Boxer 
was avery pleasant man, and although he wasn’t particularly well 
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educated, he could talk quite nicely.” Andriette Endicott told 
Ella James that “ There were really not so many bachelors in 
the village, and, at any rate, all our young men are so much 
alike. He—‘vell, he is somehow different.” But the mothers 
and fathers were amply equal to spoiling any arrangements for 
their daughters’ participation in Claudius Boxer’s unimproving 
company. Before the sixth week of their residence in North 
Salome, Claudius Boxer and Uncle Peleg found themselves 
reduced to their French novels, the well-worn Shakspere, their 
cames of bezique, and Tad Wigglesworth’s wit for their evening 
solacements—not to include their powers of being mutually 
agreeable, which had been tested by a long and happy past. 
Erudite North Salome! There was no parent in your demesne 
who did not know that a healthy child shut up to its own devices 
is sure to evolve mischief of some sort as the result. What is any 
old man but a wise child? By the end of another week Mr. 
Peleg Boxer had fully settled the details of a project. Next, he 
spent a whole evening discussing some deep secret with Claudius, 
and when in the course of his communication the bell rang and 
Thaddeus Wigglesworth darkened the door of the library, 
Thaddeus was bid to sit down and light his cigar and hearken. 
When any little town in New England, or anywhere, is, col- 
lectively, a prig, the most salutary lesson that can be taught it 
is its alliance to a simple fool. Extremes meet. Schoolmaster 


to North Salome did Uncle Peleg propose to become. Ven- 
geance is sweet. 


IT. 


ONE bright morning Mrs. Dr. Ambler came briskly along 
before Uncle Peleg Boxer’s sunny garden. (The Boxers had 
rented “the old Whittredge place.”) The lady suddenly found 
herself confronted by two expressmen, whose burden, a long 
yellow deal box, blockaded the side path. A third expressman 
tugged at the reins, his huge red waggon seeming exclusively 
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freighted with deal boxes conspicuously addressed, “ Mr. Peleg 
Boxer, North Salome, Mass.” In the distant doorway of the 
house the old gentleman was himself visible, watching with 
keen solicitude the advent of the carriers. And at this moment, 
while Mrs. Ambler paused, partly from curiosity, partly because 
the long box was stuck fast on the gate, Tad Wigglesworth 
slipped into view from some mysterious lodgment forward. 

“Ah, good morning, Thaddeus,” said Mrs. Ambler, whose 
very tone towards Tad always hinted at her disapproval of him 
as an entity: “are your friends the Boxers moving? I did not 
know they expected to leave us.” 

“Oh, no, not at all, Mrs. Ambler,” responded the minister’s 
son, briskly. “I’m sorry the men are in your way. They'll 
get past ina minute. Anything like scientific apparatus has to 
be taken such care of, you know. Look out there, Mr. O’Hara, 
you've got that too much to the right!” 

“Scientific apparatus ?” repeated the doctor’s wife, with a faint 
smile. “I really didn’t suppose that Mr. Boxer was specially 
interested in science of any sort, Thaddeus. Pray tell me 
what——” 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Ambler!” interrupted Tad. “ This is 
Mr. Peleg Boxer’s new telescope, that he has ordered to be 
sent up from his house in town. It ought to have come a fort- 
night ago.” 

“Telescope!” exclaimed Mrs. Ambler—“ Mr. Peleg Boxer’s 
telescope. Why, how long is it, I should like to know ”—and her 
voice sunk to an incredulous murmur—‘ since Mr. Boxer became 
a practical astronomer? And how is it that not a single person 
in this village has ever had the remotest idea that he cultivated 
such a delightful study ? It’s very singular.” 

“T don’t think it is at all singular,” retorted Tad. “Mr. Boxer 
has been a Secretary of the Elective Astronomical Society for at 
least a dozen years, Mrs. Ambler ; and, although only an ama- 
teur, he has a real reputation among New York professional 
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men for his work. But as for nobody happening to find it out 
up here, why, it is the last subject Mr. Boxer ever speaks about, 
for it bores him to death to talk of astronomy, I happen to 
know, unless he is with people who are specially interested and 
at home in it. There was a long paragraph in the Astronomical 
Gazette when he came up here in June.” 

Mrs. Ambler looked about her disdainfully, but worriedly. 
“Well—all I’ve got to say is, that what you tell me is very 
strange, Thaddeus, and I wish I had happened to know it before. 
It would have made a difference.” 

“Tn what ?” asked Thaddeus, eyeing the lady’s expression with 
a faint smile. 

“ In—in a good many respects, perhaps,” she answered vagucly. 
“But never mind now. I’m glad to know about Mr. Boxer’s 
telescope, and I hope you'll tell him that I was greatly inter- 
ested in hearing that he ad a taste for astronomy. My cousin, 
Professor Sharp, was very gifted in the same way, you know. 
Good morning.” 

The box was borne into the gate in triumph, and Mrs. 
Ambler hurried on toward Miss Penstalke’s, where she was to 
meet the Browning Club, filled with excitement. Rumours flew 
about North Salome almost as if it had been an ordinary gos- 
sipping New England neighbourhood. Mr. Peleg Boxer had 
devoted his life unostentatiously to the heavens! Claudius, even, 
was no mere tyro with the glass; he had been his uncle’s 
amanuensis and a valued assistant for many years. Mr. Boxer 
was in correspondence with savants all over Christendom ; he 
had written a book on solar eclipses and another on nebulz, 
and contributed most interesting papers to prominent maga- 
zines abroad. His standing was comparable with his singular 
modesty. Even Tad Wigglesworth had been asked not to 
allude to the old gentleman’s hobby ; and, of course, had main- 
tained silence, even to his father. Tad himself now imparted 
the most interesting bits of intelligence regarding the successful 
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mounting of the big telescope in a vacant room in the mansion, 
Uncle Peleg’s clever contrivances to make up for this or that 
deficiency in his improvised observatory, and the bustling 
activity of the venerable scientist in getting everything ready 
for “some weeks of special research.” A particular condition 
of planetary affairs had decided him on the importation from 
New York of his “ expensive toy,” as he termed it. 

North Salome suddenly began calling at the Whittredge 
house. The invitations to tea and sponge-cake and conversa- 
tion again fell into the occupants’ letter-box like leaves in 
Vallombrosa. All the village pined to draw out the uncle and 
his grave nephew on the subject with which they must be so 
instructively conversant. Mr. Boxer, Claudius, and the mounting 
of the great telescope were the talk of the community. Mor- 
tification was forgot in interest. And, although when lured 
toward the subject of astronomy by wily hosts, neither Uncle 
Peleg nor Claudius became excessively fluent—indeed, they very 
soon turned their talk to other matters—nobody in the village 
was surprised or annoyed ; and old Mr. Boxer was but the more 
appropriately rallied by his new friends on his reticence. The 
Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth expressed daily their hope that Mr. 
Boxer would not keep his learning and his glass always so 
completely to himself; and became almost garrulous in 
enthusiasm over a prospect of sighting Saturn and the Coal 
Sack and stray sun-spots through the big lenses Tad had been 
privileged to look through. 

This friendly curiosity was not long ungratified. At first, 
frankly excusing themselves, on the ground of particular work 
on hand, Uncle Peleg and Claudius soon remarked that any of 
their friends in the place with an interest ir astronomy would 
be welcome of a clear evening at the Whittredge house. They 
went further. They invited Miss Corinna and Miss Olivia 
Penstalke and the Rev. Nahum one Friday night to “come in 


and take a little look at the stars.” They came. Nothing could 
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have been more delicate and hospitable than their reception. 
They were asked to tea, and the orange pekoe was delicious, 
Bygones were all left bygones. Conversation never flagged. 
When darkness had fairly closed in, Claudius piloted the group 
upstairs, Uncle Peleg having Miss Olivia on one side and the 
stately Corinna on the other, both ladies prattling tumultuously 
of the star-gemmed space and its wonders. Tad Wigglesworth | 
who had come in hurriedly, followed the party. 

They entered a long upper chamber, sparsely furnished, its 
floor bare. They discerned in the gloom about them the im- 
posing incline of the great tube, sweeping upward. Its mighty 
bore was inserted in a screen that covered the upper and lower 
sashes of the huge double window made as available as possible 
—the mounting being a matter of some difficulty, as Uncle Peleg 
explained, with considerable pride in his ingenious contrivances 
to that end. A few armchairs and tables, covered with books 
and charts, asserted themselves against the shins of the new- 
comers, who scarcely liked to move for fear of overturning them- 
selves or something else. Patches of moonlight revealed on 
either side temporary bookcases, heavily curtained, and the out- 
lines of globes and inexplicable machinery. The hour and place 
were alike thoroughly in accord with stimulating mystery. 

“Oh, what an immense, what a magnificent instrument, Mr. 
Boxer!” exclaimed Miss Olivia. “ Surely it seems almost like 
some mighty creature, endowed with its own intelligence.” 

“Yes, you might really name it,” observed Miss Corinna from 
the depths of a wicker steamer-chair. 

“ Name it, my dear Miss Penstalke,” mused Mr. Boxer, amiably, 
as he moved about with his nephew, preparing the way for the 
evening’s diversion——“ well, perhaps one might! Suppose now 
I were to call it Nemesis, the revenge of science to-day upon 
the superstition and ignorance of the past ?” 

“ Admirable, indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Wigglesworth. “These 
are wondrous days in which we are living, dear friends— 
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wondrous!” And both the ladies murmured “wondrous!” and 
Miss Olivia put her hand in her pocket, forgetful of the darkness, 
for her ready note-book, as a pleasingly poetic idea sidled into 
her brain. “You do express things so imaginatively, dear Mr. 
Boxer,” she ejaculated softly. 

“T must ask you,” observed Mr. Boxer, presently, after pre- 
vailing on Miss Olivia to seat herself first at the eye-piece— 
“T must ask you to let me confine our attention to the moon 
and Jupiter this evening. As you may have heard, I am pur- 
suing some special researches this summer, and rather prefer not 
to be diverted from them, especially with such imperfect ap- 
paratus for using my glass as I have had to improvise here.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Boxer,” came the assent from the 
dim circle around him. 

What an hour of enchantment ensued for the favoured and 
appreciative guests at the Whittredge house! Never had the 
Rev. Nahum, never had the Misses Penstalke been so swept away 
by the ebullient tide of rapture about everything, not even when 
Professor McFulkie, of the Edinburgh University, had delivered 
in Boston that celebrated course of lectures on the Myth of 
Ceres. The power of the beautiful glass was manifest. What 
wonders of colour and light, what belts of green and purple and 
red; what vivid expanses of pale silver and iridescent gold 
shimmered and shone through that magical bore. They sat 
before it, turn and turn about, for an hour and a-half, and went 
home almost incoherently grateful and enthusiastic. 

Nothing had ever stirred up more pleasant chat and well-bred 
rivalry in North Salome. By the middle of September a large 
proportion of the most literary and intellectual people of the 
community had looked through the great telescope. Uncle 
Peleg and Claudius, however, declined courteously, but firmly, 
most of the many civilities now urged on them in return for 
their hospitable popularisation in North Salome of the science 
of the stars. When the nights were fine, they could usually 
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receive visitors, and felt somewhat obliged to pay deference to 
their interest or curiosity; but the continuing of the “re- 
searches,” which had induced Uncle Peleg to mount his glass 
in the little village, had to be actively prosecuted, besides. But 
seldom was uncle, or nephew, or the big glass “not at home ;” 
and night after night neighbours dropped in, informally, after 
the town clock had struck nine, hoping for a little more star- 
cazing, and, welcomed and piloted upstairs to the long room, 
with its shaded lights and majestic instrument, sat down in 
cratification and respect. The telescope, by-the-bye, was uni- 
formly directed toward one or two of the heavenly spheres ; 
but the trouble that it would give Mr. Boxer to shift his instru- 
ment and interrupt his private observations was fully understood. 

The whole tide of public approval, just as strong as had 
been that of antipathy, now was poured forth upon Mr. Peleg 
Boxer and Claudius, of New York city, 234 miles from the only 
Modern Athens. Personally and scientifically the two foreigners 
were clasped to North Salome’s well-starched bosom. They 
were asked everywhere ; and when they could they went there. 
More complimentary than this, astronomy became the fad, the 
passion of the season, in the place. Aztecs, Italian serenate, 
molecular attraction, all gave place to it. Just as another neigh- 
bourhood is attacked by lawn tennis, or photography, or the 
Baconian theory, so became North Salome fever on the stars. 
The Book Club bought little but volumes treating the subject 
popularly. On Sundays the favourite morning hymn was 
Addison’s “The Spacious Firmament on High,” and it “ in- 
variably drew tears ” from the eyes of the Penstalke sisters, All 
the little Endicotts caught rheumatism lying on their backs out 
on their lawn one night, quarrelling over the looks of the con- 
stellations. Chiefest and most exhilarating outcome of the epi- 
demic was the embroiling of the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth and 
Colonel Tash in that melancholy controversy about the 
precession of the Equinox, which unhappily cut short social 
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intimacy between the households of the pastor and his deacon 
for ever. The Ambler family were unfortunately drawn into the 
war ere they realised its virulence. The North Salome Watch- 
man belched communications each issue—the Retort Courteous, 
the Quip Modest, the Quarrel Absolute came swiftly on, and 
the houses of Wigglesworth (Tad excepted), Ambler, and Tash 
are not on speaking terms to this day, greatly to the discomfort 
of their common friends who give tea-fights. At this time, too, 
did Miss Olivia Penstalke publish (at her own expense, Watch- 
man print) her little brochure, “ Half-Hours with Luna,” in 
which production there was not so much astronomy as a great 
deal of choice verse and sentiment, besides a long and 
almost tender dedication “ To my honoured friend, Mr. Peleg 
Boxer, E.A.” 

And now came, at last, the final weeks of our friends’ resi- 
dence in Massachusetts. Farewell calls and tea-drinkings were 
duly gone through with. A banquet was tendered Mr. Peleg 
Boxer by the famous North Salome Literary Association, and a 
complimentary breakfast insisted on by the township Historical 
Association. Every expression of reluctance to permit a man 
to depart from the vicinity who had so contributed to the 
cultured interests of the summer, was reiterated in each circle 
of the place. Claudius’s name shone with a farewell radiance 
scarcely less glorious. It may be added that a subscription to 
purchase the great telescope, and make it permanently available 
in the Whittredge house (presently to be turned into a local 
atheneeum), was set on foot injudiciously, and suppressed only 
on Uncle Peleg’s hastily declaring that he would under no 
circumstances part with his choice possession. 


ITT. 
THE morning of departure arrived. It was a bright, cold 
October day. North Salome had taken leave, collectively, of 
Mr. Peleg Boxer and Claudius the preceding night at a grand 
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symposium at the Lyceum. There had been much flourishing 
of pocket-handkerchiefs and hand-shaking ; and Uncle Peleg had 
announced in a few modest sentences that he had promised to 
come up to the village in course of the winter and deliver an 
unpretentious, but formal, lecture on “Modifications of the 
Planetary System.” Whereat great applause. Over the report 
of this “occasion” for the pages of the Watchman, sat this 
morning the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth, pen in hand, when Mr. 
Peleg Boxer was announced. 

“My dear sir,’ began the old gentleman—hurrying into the 
study, and dropping his Gladstone and umbrella, his rosy, 
smooth-shaven face rubicund with haste and concern—“ I am 
ashamed to trouble you, but upon my word I believe I must 
come to you for a favour.” 

“A favour. With much pleasure, dear Mr. Boxer,” returned 
the minister pleasantly. “Name it, I beg.” 

“It is with regard to my big telescope,’ continued Uncle 
Peleg. “You see my nephew and I had no notion of leaving 
the village to-day until the four o’clock train. The men from 
Van Blitz’s are to come up from Boston in an hour or so, and 
devote several hours at least to dismounting and shipping the 
glass to town ; and I rather prefer to overlook them, ef course. 
Here comes to us a telegram calling Claudius and myself to 
New York as soon as we can possibly reach town—indeed, we 
ought to get there early in the afternoon, though we can’t. Now, 
since we must take the morning express, could I, dare I venture 


yy” 


to 





“To ask me to superintend the Van Blitz workmen ?” inter- 
rogated Mr. Wigglesworth. “Why, certainly I can, without the 
least inconvenience. Don’t think of staying. Only, my dear 
Mr. Boxer, I doubt if I shall be of definite practical use, for I 
am not conversant with optical machinery, and I have never 
seen even your instrument in daylight.” 

“Qh, that’s all right, I am sure,” said Uncle Peleg ; “the men 
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will attend to all the details, and it is merely to let them have 
some responsible person near them while they are in the house 
—workmen, you know, are apt to trifle if they feel themselves 
absolutely alone. I can’t say how greatly indebted I shall be. 
Good-bye—my kindest remembrances to everybody. Good- 
bye;” and, with a hand-shake, Mr. Boxer departed and 
hurriedly drove to the railway station. Mr. Claudius and 
Thaddeus were awaiting him there. A few sentences of sub- 
dued talk and one or two suppressed outbreaks of mirth followed ; 
and then the express thundered up, and Tad waved his two 
New York friends a last adieu. North Salome was destined to 
behold them no more. 

Two hours later the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth laid aside his 
writing, put on his decorous silk hat, and met the three men from 
the Van Blitz establishment, admitting them with his own minis- 
terial hands to the deserted Whittredge house. On the way 
thither Mr. Wigglesworth was a trifle surprised to learn that Van 
Blitz and Co. had never had any business dealings with Mr. 
Peleg Boxer. 

“Never heard of the party, Sir,” asseverated the head func- 
tionary. “ Mr.Wadd, our first superintendent, said that he knew 
nothing of him. Some New York firms make quite a fair glass 
I believe.” 

Toward the evening of that calm but eventful day North 
Salome was shaken to its centre first bya mere report, then by a 
definite and astonishing story. This story flew about like one of 
the pestilent arrows of Apollo, north, east, south, and west, in all 
the sober limits of the village. It had grown so hideously 
circumstantial by supper-time, it was continually gaining such 
details from every narrator, that after dusk every inhabitant of 
the place seemed to set out frenetically to settle the source and 
value of the tale, for better or worse. 

When the workmen from Van Blitz and Co. were ushered 
into the silent room in the Whittredge house, and introduced to 
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their task, they were first bewildered and then convulsed with 
Homeric merriment. On beholding it, all three declared Uncle 
Peleg’s great glass to be such as their amplest experience had 
never encountered. Still, they attempted, in a perplexed and 
cautious way, to dismantle it. 

Thereupon all at once rose a fresh explosion. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth caught hold of a table for support. The telescope had— 
no lenses ! 

None. Its capacious tube was intersected with disks of fine, 
plain plate glass, brilliantly polished, devoid of all refractive 
value. Moreover, the tube itself was of wood and pasteboard, 
and absolutely immovable. To have followed the course of 
moon or star for two hours, the superintendent pitilessly informed 
the Rev. Nahum, who was by this time wild-eyed and open- 
mouthed, was “just an impossibility.” But a more appalling 
confirmation of this truth ensued. 

“Good gracious, look here!” came the shout of one of the 
party from the step-ladder. “Zhere isn’t any window in this 
wall!” And there wasn't. 

Pulling down the curious screen into which the upper end of 
the glass had entered (the necessity of which Uncle Peleg had 
so laboriously and lucidly explained to his guests) the blank 
kalsomined wall faced the party; a shuttered dummy doing 
duty outside. 

And, last of all, the rude hands of Van Blitz and Co. pulled 
into view an astonishing collection of mirrors, lanterns, gor- 
geous tatters of silk and satin, confusing daubs on tinfoil and 
silver gauze! Need one ask the part these had played in the 
summer’s astronomic farce? These were the fundamentals of 
those shimmering vistas of “the moon and Jupiter” which had 
so singularly engrossed the eyes of Mr. Peleg Boxer, and so 
fascinated those of his visitors. An amazing tangle of fine 
cordage, hoop-skirt wire and coloured glasses, controllable from 
a particular source, reached up into the safe obscurity that had 
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always enshrouded the distant “ objective ”—an apparatus that 
would have done credit to a certain stage manager of Mr. 
Boxer’s acquaintance, who had twice or thrice visited the old 
gentleman in course of the summer. Over his handiwork, then, 
had North Salome waxed ardent ; over it were the families of 
Tash and Ambler and Wigglesworth at loggerheads beyond 
hope of pacification. Woe worth the day! Like the Scandi- 
navian deities, Uncle Peleg, Claudius, and their expert friend 
had constructed a celestial system to suit their own convenience: 
Insult was added to injury, perhaps, by the Rev. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s suddenly pouncing upon a letter sealed and directed “to 
Whomsoever This Shall Reach,” which letter he tore open and 
read, standing there almost haggard, in the midst of the mdclée 
caused by the sudden fall of Uncle Peleg’s large plaster of Paris 
moon—a beautiful article. The letter, in the elder gentleman’s 
best hand, courteously bid adieu to North Salome and to 
astronomy, as well as all other scientific study; incidentally° 
admitted that there never had been any such association as the 
“Elective Astronomers”; reminded any persons concerned that 
a little learning had long ago been reckoned a dangerous thing ; 
and that if it ever led a well-meaning New England or other 
community to intellectual snobbishness, it would be better to be 
ignorant and polite. The letter was in blank verse, and not 
signed, 

The word “astronomy ” was hardly uttered in North Salome for 
the rest of the summer. Many impulsive people could not bear 
to see their opera-glasses. Still, the popular mortification grad- 
ually cooled down, and North Salome is to-day quite as self- 
possessed, self-centred, and self-conceited as it ever was, and 
quite as prompt to hold itself up as intellectually that “typical 
New England community,” the atmosphere of which is too 
rarified for aliens. One evening Tad Wigglesworth, by that 
time through college, carelessly mentioned at a supper-table 
that he had heard of Claudius Boxer’s marriage, in Paris, to a 
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young Cleveland lady—a Miss Brown, he believed. No one at 
the table spoke for a moment ; but presently the Rev. Nahum 
said solemnly, turning his spectacles upon his son: “I did not 
see that in the papers, Thaddeus. Surely communication has 
not subsisted—without my approval—between you and—and 
those gentlemen? Especially should I regret it, since you visit 
the French capital so soon.” 

Tad’s disclaimer was prompt, in spite of a flushed face and a 
hasty glance at pretty Miss Gwen Holbrook. Nevertheless, 
after Thaddeus had got well at work in New York, the 
Misses Penstalke encountered him on Fifth Avenue, one 
spring afternoon. He was not alone. His companions were 
Uncle Peleg Boxer, brisk as a boy of sixteen, Claudius, 
and, upon the arm of the latter, a wonderfully handsome, and 
yet indefinably unscientific-looking, young lady. Miss Olivia and 
Miss Corinna started, bridled, bowed hesitatingly to Thaddeus, 
‘and cut the remaining male contingent of the quartette un- 
qualifiedly ; but they survived it, having survived so much from 
North Salomites before it. And this record can best conclude 
with the hope that all New Yorkers who may happen to pass 
their summers in the bracing atmosphere of New England may 
possess equally enduring constitutions to sustain a like ex- 
perience. 


EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 
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The Youngest Sister. 


LOVE my lover—he is strong and fair ; 
I He hath the homage of my heart and eyes ; 
His blue eyes, blue from looking at the skies, 

Are loyal, and the home of truth is there. 
My sisters fear the aspect he doth wear, 

And shun the shadows of his dark disguise ; 

So he is mine alone; and all my sighs 
Are for his kisses on my lips of prayer. 


I wait till he—till Azrael shall call ; 
For I am dying for the things he said, 
The sweet things that must very soon befall ; 
Yea! I shall weep no more, when we are wed ; 
And he will give me God, and Heaven, and all ; 
And he will love me best, when I am dead. 


JOHN FITZPATRICK, O.M.I. 











The Pont of Honour. 


OT without significance is the Spanish nationality of 
Velasquez. In Spain was the Point put upon Honour ; 

and Velasquez was the first Impressionist. As an Impressionist 
he claimed, implicitly if not explicitly, a whole series of delicate 
trusts in his trustworthiness ; he made an appeal to the confi- 
dence of his peers; he relied on his own candour and asked 
that the candid should rely upon him ; he kept the chastity of 
art when other masters were content with its honesty, and when 
others saved artistic conscience he safeguarded the point of 
honour. Contemporary masters more or less proved their 
position, and convinced the world by something of demonstra- 
tion ; the first Impressionist simply asked that his word should 
be accepted. To those who would not take his word he offers 
no bond. To those who will, he grants the distinction of a 
share in his responsibility. Somewhat unrefined, in comparison 
with the lofty and simple claim of Velasquez to be believed on 
a suggestion, is the commoner painter’s production of his creden- 
tials, his appeal to the sanctions of ordinary experience, his self- 
defence againstthe suspicion of making irresponsible mysteries in 
art. “You can see for yourself,” the lesser man seems to say to the 
world ; “ thus things are, and I render them in such manner that 
your intelligence may be satisfied.” This isan appeal to average 
experience—at the best to the cumulative experience ; and with 
the average, or with the sum, art cannot deal without derogation. 
The Spaniard seems to say: “Thus things are in my pictorial 
sight. Trust me, I apprehend them so.” We are not excluded 
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from his counsels, but we are asked to attribute a certain 
authority to him, master of the craft as he is, master of that 
art of seeing pictorially which is the beginning and not far 


from the end—not far short of the whole—of the art of painting. 
So little indeed are we shut out from the mysteries of a great 
Impressionist’s impression that Velasquez requires us to be in 
some degree his colleagues. Thus may each of us to whom he 
appeals take praise from the praised: He leaves my educated 
eyes to do a little of the work. He respects my responsibility 
no less—though he respects it less explicitlhy—than I do his. 
What he allows me would not be granted by a meaner master. 
If he does not hold himself bound to prove his own truth, he 
returns thanks for my trust. It is as though he used his 
countrymen’s courteous hyperbole and called his house my own. 
In a sense of the most noble hostship he does me the honours 
of his picture. 

Because Impressionism is so free, therefore is it doubly 
bound. Because there is none to arraign it, it is a thousand 
times responsible. To undertake this art for the sake of its 
privileges without confessing its obligations—or at least without 
confessing them up to the point of honour—is to take a vulgar 
freedom: to see immunities precisely where there are duties, 
and an advantage where there is a bond. A very mob of men 
have taken Impressionism upon themselves in this our later day. 
It is against all probabilities that more than a few among these 
have within them the point of honour. We are beset with a 
dim distrust in their galleries. And to distrust is more humilia- 
ting than to be distrusted. How many of these landscape 
painters, deliberately rash, are painting the truth of their own 
impressions ? An ethical question as to loyalty is easily an- 
swered ; truth and falsehood are, happily for the intelligence of 
the common conscience, not hard to divide. But when the 
dubtum concerns not fact, but artistic truth, can the many be 
sure that their sensitiveness, their candour, their scruple, their 
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delicate equipoise of perceptions, the vigilance of their appre- 
hension, are enough? Now, Impressionists of late have told us 
things as to their impressions—as to the effect of things upon 
the temperament of this man and upon the mood of that— 
which should not be asserted except on the artistic point of 
honour. The majority can tell ordinary truth, but they should 
not trust themselves for truth extraordinary. They can face 
the general judgment, but they should hesitate to produce work 
that appeals to the last judgment, which is the judgment within. 
There is too much reason to divine that a certain number of 
those who aspire to derive from the greatest of masters have no 
temperaments worth speaking of, no point of view worth seiz- 
ing, no vigilance worth awaiting, no mood worth waylaying. 
And to be, de parti pris, an Impressionist without these! O 
Velasquez! Nor is Literature quite free from a like reproach in 
her own things. An author, here and there, will make as though 
he had a word worth hearing—nay, over-hearing—a word that 
seeks to withdraw even while it is uttered ; and yet what it 
scems to dissemble is all too probably a platitude. But ob- 
viously literature is not—as is the craft and mystery of painting— 
so at the mercy of a half-imposture, so guarded by unprovable 
honour. For the art of painting is reserved that shadowy risk, 
that undefined salvation. May the gods guard us from the 
further popularising of Impressionism ; for the point of honour 


is the simple secret of the few. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, LOUVAIN. 


S soon as the Provincial, Ff. Edward Bing, received the 
i assent of the civil authorities for the establishment of 
the College at Louvain, and a formal assurance on the part of 
the University, March 28th, 1696, that incorporation would be 
granted, he completed the purchase from Jan Willem Besten, of 
a house in Kraeckestraete (Kraken Straet), very near the Halle 
of the University. He had this house fitted up for its new 
destination. The royal approbation of the foundation, by letters 
patent of amortisation bore date, Brussels, January 2Ist, 1697, 
being enrolled respectively March 29th and April 15th, in the 
Council of Domains and Chamber of Accounts. The incorpora- 
tion into the University followed, April 26th, under the usual 
conditions ; and especially that the College should never be 
changed into a Convent, and always remain subject to the 
University. After all the heavy outlay, there remained, of 
Cardinal Howard’s bequest, 8,100 florins, which was invested, 
February 8th, 1697, in the city of Brussels, on the security of 
the imports of olive-oil and wool, and produced an interest 
of 405 florins a-year towards the support of the Community. 
On the part of the Order, the College was recognised in three 
consecutive General Chapters; in 1706 it was committed to 
the Master-General to erect it, if expedient, into a house of 
formal studies ; in 1721 it was formally erected into a College 
for the study of philosophy, with all rights and_ privileges, 
incorporated into the University of Louvain; and in 1726 
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the oversight of 1721 was supplied by the addition of theology 
to philosophy. 

In order at once to organise the Community and begin the 
studies, the Master-General, September 15th, 1696, instituted F. 
Dominic Williams as the Lector of philosophy; and assigned 
on the same day B. Antoninus Thompson, and December 28th 
following F. Alan Pennington and B. Ambrose Burgis as 
students, all three being then novices at Naples; and they 
probably went first to Bornhem, to await, with the Religious 
from Rome, the completion of arrangements. In the following 
year, the College was opened under the invocation of the 
Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, by F. Dominic Williams, 
who brought it into thorough organisation in discipline, studies, 
and finances. It was governed by a Rector or Regent of 
Studies, conducted by a staff of Lectors or Professors ; and 
the temporalities were administered by a Syndic or Procurator. 
F. Dominic Williams began with a course of philosophy, and 
then passed on to the higher branches of theology. He was 
continued, August 30th, 1701, asa Lector ; received the grade 
of Presentatus, January 6th, 1703; and was again instituted 
Rector, August 19th, 1704, for three years, on account of his 
manifest fitness for the office. F. Gilbert Parker followed in his 
wake, as Professor of philosophy, then of theology ; was made 
Presentatus at the same time, and left in October, 1703, 
when he became Prior of Bornhem. F. Thomas Worthington 
also taught philosophy, theology, and Sacred Scripture and 
history, was raised to the same degree, August 19th, 1704, and 
was elected Prior of Bornhem in March, 1705, but stayed at 
Louvain for some weeks, to preside over the defensions of his 
pupils. The College soon won a good reputation, so that it 
was frequented, not only by Dominicans of Bornhem, but even 
by religious and secular church students, who were attracted to 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, and whose honoraria 
assisted materially to support the establishment. The earliest 
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students of the Order here were B. Albert Lovett, F. Alan 
Pennington, BB. Joseph MHansbie, Antoninus Thompson, 
Ambrose Burgis, John Martin, Stephen Shuttleworth, and 
Joseph Hunter. Of the printed theses defended by the 
students of the Order in public, before the Rector Magnificus 
and Professors of the University and other learned men 
assembled in the great Flemish Convent of Dominicans of 
Louvain, some are still in existence, but most are now lost. 
Under the presidency of F. Dominic Williams, Lovett and 
Hansbie, July 30th, 1701; Hansbie, August 6th, 1703, and 
Burgis, May 12th, 1705, in theology ; under F. Gilbert Parker 
Hansbie and Thompson, August Ist, 1701, also in theology ; 
and under F. Thomas Worthington, Lovett, November 2oth, 
1702, in Sacred Scripture ; Hunter and Burgis, June 3rd, 1704, 
and May 12th, 1705, in Sacred History, took up the lance of 
logic and reason in defence of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. These defensions show how efficiently the studies 
were carried on in the early days of the College. As for lay- 
brothers, B. John Melis died here July 26th, 1697. B. 
Hyacinthus Coomans was sent, in 1696, as Procurator of the 
College; and after some time returned to his Convent of 
Bornhem, where he closed his life in 1701. B. Vincent Hoddi- 
nett was remitted to Bornhem, August 13th, 1709, in ill-health, 
yet survived till 1725. After some years of service, B. Dominic 
Dye died here, January 27th, 1713. B. Petrus Joos was here 
for a short time after 1701, and died, in 1708, at Bornhem. Bk. 
Dominic Dullaert also served the College, but found burial, in 
1715, at his native Convent. 

When his last triennium had run out, in August, 1707, F. 
Dominic Williams went on the mission to his relatives at Mon- 
mouth ; and it was at this time probably that F. Thomas 
Hunter, Procurator, was made Vicar of the College, and con- 
tinued for close upon a twelvemonth, when he removed to 


Bornhem. In 1708, F. Ambrose Thomas Grymes ceased from 
6 
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the Provincialship in March, and on being chosen second Rector, 
quitted his charge, held for several years, as Confessor of the 
English Dominican Nuns of Brussels. He stayed at Louvain 
till May, 1711, when he was elected Prior of Bornhem. In his 
time, F. Stephen Shuttleworth was sent from Bornhem, about 
the end of 1709, to teach here; but died, November 16th 
following, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, and was interred 
among the Irish Dominicans of Louvain, as there was no burial- 
eround attached to the College of the English. 

Being soon recalled out of England, F. Dominic Williams was 
elected Rector again in 1711; but his presidency was very 
short, as he was instituted Provincial, February 28th, 1712, and 
accepting the office, April 17th, quitted Louvain to become chap- 
lain of the Earl of Aylesbury at Brussels. 

In the contemporary Register of the Convent of Bornhem, 
are two important entries: “1708, Augusti 10: R. P. Josephus 
Hansbie factus est Confessor Monialium Bruxellensium.” “1712, 
22 Novembris: P. Hansbie ivit Lovanium, ut esset Vice-Rector, 
et inciperet cursum philosophicum cum P. Burgis: et Ex. P. 
Mag. Greene factus est Confessarius Monialium.” IF. Joseph 
Hansbie succeeded F. Ambrose Thomas Grymes as Confessor 
of the English Dominican Nuns of Brussels ; but the appoint- 
ments mentioned in the second entry were so far modified by 
an unrecorded change that F. Raymund Greene was soon 
elected third Rector of Louvain: and there came from 
Bornhem, as students, BB. Andrew Wynter and Peter Wyvill, 
August 14th, 1712; Hyacinth Kelly (of the Irish Province) in 
1714, and Pius Bruce and Dominic Darbyshire, in 1715. After 
his triennium, being “ vir insignis literaturaz et notus Reveren- 
dissimo,” he was instituted Provincial, April 2nd, 1716, by the 
Master-General. On March 18th of this year died the Belgian 
lay-brother, Ludovicus Labiniau, who came to the College, August 
20th, 1709, from Bornhem: he was buried with the Irish Do- 
minicans. 


<racuomunarense 
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From 1716 to 1723 the students from Bornhem were, BB. 
John Clarkson and Lewis Tebay, in 1716; James Herbert, adzas 
Legge, in 1717; Paul Rugge, a/zas Cliffton, in 1718; Francis 
Underwood, Ambrose Buttler, and Stephen Catterell, in 1719 ; 
probably Jordan Short, in 1720; Joseph Bullock and Joseph 
Greene, in 1721; Antoninus Hatton, in 1722; and Vincent 
Teasdale, in 1723. 

There followed as fourth Rector, F. Joseph Hansbie, who had 
continued to teach from 1712. As Professor of philosophy, he 
presided, March 26th, 1715, over the defensions of Wynter and 
Wyvill in philosophy ; June 3oth, 1716, as Professor of theology, 
over their theological defensions ; and November 16th, 1717, 
whilst he was Rector, over their theological theses. Being made 
Procurator-General, August 9th, 1718, for transacting the business 
of his Province at Rome, he laid aside the Rectorship. During 
his abode in the Eternal City, he was instituted Prasentatus, 
March 18th, 1719, and had the Master’s licence, June 4th, to 
return to Louvain, where he again taught as Professor of 
theology, and March 16th, 1720, and April 2nd, 1721, con- 
ducted the theological defensions of his students Darbyshire 
and Clarkson ; continued till he was instituted Provincial, June 
20th, 1721 ; and was created Master of Theology, August 25th 
following, in reward of his nine years’ professorship of philosophy 
and theology. 

The fifth Rector was F. Ambrose Burgis, who rose to be 
Professor of philosophy, theology, Sacred Scripture, and 
Ecclesiastical History, at various periods, for nearly thirty 
years. He was made Lector of moral theology, February 23rd, 
1709, and in 1710 was also Procurator. In 1718 he was elected 
Rector. Complying with the general injunction of the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, he and his whole Community, November 
24th of the same year, signified their full assent to the Bull, 
Unigenitus, issued in 1713 by Pope Clement XI. in condemna- 
tion of 101 propositions of Quesnel ; the formula of assent being 
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subscribed by F. Ambrose Burgis, S.T.P. and Rector; F. Am- 
brose Grymes, S.T.M. Ex-Provincial, etc.; F. G. Vainque, Master 
of Students and Professor of Sacred Scripture; I. Dominic 
Darbyshire, priest, and FF. Hyacinth Kelly, John Clarkson, 
and Lewis Tebay, students of theology. Thus it is evident that 
the College had no taint of Jansenism. F. Ambrose Thomas 
Grymes, in his old age, was in the retirement of the College, 
and dying, February 18th, 1719, in the seventy-third year of 
his age, was buried with the Irish Dominicans. I. Gaspar 
Vainque, a Walloon Dominican, of considerable talents, had the 
Master-General’s licence, March 18th, 1719, to publish his “ Ex- 
hortations and Consolations for the Sick and Dying,” which, ifthe 
work was printed, has escaped our research. F. Ambrose Burgis 
fulfilled his office with so much fruit and applause, that March 
18th, 1719, he was made a Presentatus, on account of his frequent 
defensions. As Professor, he conducted the theses of Wynter 
and Wyvill, July Ist, 1716, in Sacred History, etc., and Novem- 
ber 17th, 1717, in theology ; and as Rector, those of Darbyshire, 
Kelly, Clarkson, and Tebay, December 5th, 1718, in theology 
and Sacred History, and December 19th, 1719, in Sacred History. 

After the General Chapter of 1721 had recognised the College 
as a house of studies, F. Dominic Williams was again appointed, 
Kector, July 26th, by the Master-General, and left Rome, where 
he had sat in the Chapter, August 28th, for Louvain. In his 
term of office, F. Ambrose Burgis was made Regent of Studies, 
who, as Professor of Sacred History, presided, July 19th, 1721, 
at the defensions of Darbyshire, Kelly, Clarkson, and Tebay ; 
and in the theological chair, May 30th and 31st, 1724, at those 
of Underwood and Buttler. F. Peter Wyvill, being now raised 
to a professorship, had under him Underwood and Buttler, who, 
June 2nd, 1722, made their philosophical defensions. About 
this time it became necessary to rebuild and repair a great part 
of the College which had fallen into decay ; and the house was 
rendered far more commodious than it had been before. Whilst 
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the alterations were going on, the students were sent to the great 
Flemish Convent of the Order in the city. At the request of 
the Provincial, F. Joseph Hansbie, the Master-General granted 
letters patent, February 28th, 1722, empowering F. Pius Bruce 
and F. Dominic Darbyshire to collect alms in Belgium and 
along the tract of the Rhine, in aid of the work; yet the heavy 
expenses encroached greatly on the resources of the establish- 
ment. Moreover, the grievous penal oppression of Catholics in 
England rendered it almost impossible for the Fathers to obtain 
the payment of just debts, much less gifts and alms; and the 
interest on invested capitals in Flanders was greatly reduced. 
The rents of the College sufficed for the maintenance of cight 
or ten Religious; but the state of affairs now rendered it neces- 
sary to remove some of the students into foreign Convents. All 
along students had been sent into Italy, France, and Spain 
(which the retention of SS. Giovanni e Paolo would have 
avoided), and now it was proposed to despatch into Italy Rugge 
and Herbert, students, and Hatton and Teasdale, not yet in 
philosophy ; but the Vicar-Provincial, F. Thomas Worthington, 
was satisfied with writing to the Master-General, November 
25th, 1723, soliciting him to find places of study for the first 
two; and he received a kindly ‘letter, March 2nd following, 
directing him to send them into the Province of Lombardy, 
where these victims of persecution in England should be pro- 
vided with a Convent. When Religious were fit for the mission, 
the pecuniary means were often wanted for providing them 
with secular clothes, and paying the expenses of their passage 
into England. The Province never received from the Apostolic 
See the least portion of that aid so liberally bestowed on other 
missionary seminaries. The College, however, at this juncture, 
was materially aided by the students of the secular priesthood, 
who were attracted by the great reputation of the Professors for 
learning and ability, and by the excellence and solidity of the 
instructions. The theses were sometimes defended in Greek. 
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In 1724 his election to the Priorship of Bornhem removed 
F. Dominic Williams from his office at Louvain, and he took up 
his new charge, May 18th, leaving the College in the hands of 
F. Ambrose Burgis, who had been raised, December 2nd pre- 
ceding, to the degree of S. Th. Mag., and now soon became sixth 
Rector. He served through two terms, till April, 1730, when he 
was elected Provincial. From Bornhem, BB. Matthew Lead- 
bitter, in 1724, and probably Peter Polehampton, in 1729, be- 
came students. Only one of the theses which the Rector wrote 
on Sacred History, for the defension of Leadbitter, March 
22nd, 1730, can now be found. The special studies of this 
learned and accomplished scholar were historical. In his earlier 
years, at Louvain, he wrote“ The Annals of the Church,” from 
A.D. 34 to A.D. 300, which was printed and published in London 
in 1712, in 8vo, pp. 326. He had the Master-General’s faculty 
November 15th, 1721, to publish a second volume, but it did not 
then appear. In the leisure of the English Mission he incor- 
porated his first labours into his great work, “ The Annals of the 
Church from the Death of Christ. London: Printed for T. 
Meighan, in Drury Lane, 1738,” in five vols. 8vo. If the means 
could have been found for publishing,the Annals would have been 
continued to his own times, from the year 500, where they stop. 
He died at Brussels, April 27th, 1747, being the last survivor of 
the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

During this Rectorship F. John Clarkson rose to eminence, and 
delivered two philosophical and two theological courses with 
great applause, by which he earned the title of Prasentatus, 
August 16th, 1727, and S. Th. Mag, July 28th, 1742. He trained 
up his students to speak Greek fluently, for he deemed the culti- 
vation of that language to be highly necessary for the success of 
the English Mission in learned controversy. His “Theses Philo- 
sophie, Lovanii, Gracé et Latiné defense,” in 1723, and “ Con- 
clusiones Latiné et Gract impress, et Lovanii defense in 
utraque lingua,” in 1727, were sent to the Master-General, but 
neither of them can now be found either at Rome or at Louvain ; 
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and some others, too, are probably lost. His theological theses 
Underwood defended, March 21st, 1725; Hatton, Vincent 
Teasdale, and Leadbitter, May 24th, 1728, and June 27th, 1729, 
and Hatton and Leadbitter, June 5th, 1730. In this last year 
F. John Clarkson quitted Louvain, and never returned. F. 
Jordan Short, being ordained in 1721, dwelt chiefly at Louvain, 
where he taught, and eventually died, April 3rd, 1754, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. 

After the Provincial Chapter of 1730, F. Andrew Wynter was 
instituted seventh Rector, and, being confirmed in the office, in 
March, 1734, by the Provincial in his visitation, continued till 
the beginning of the following year, being installed Prior of 
Bornhem, January 3rd, 1735. At the time of his coming into 
office, it was stated in the Provincial Chapter of 1730 that the 
debts of the College amounted to about 7,000 “vres, whilst at 
the Chapter of 1734 the accounts stood as follows :—Current 
debts, 77. 1,400 ; three borrowed capitals, 77. 6,366. 2.3; total 
fl. 7,766. 2. 3; owing to the College, 7. 2,325; capitals (bringing in 
an interest of 77. 130), 77.5,404. 4.2; sothat the debts were reduced 
to 77. 2,361. 18. 1,a manifest improvement being made in the pre- 
sent Rectorship. IF. Francis Underwood was dispensed with six 
months of his formal studies, January 13th, 1725, in order that 
he might undergo the examination for the lectorship, and give a 
course of philosophy along with F. John Clarkson ; but, instead, 
he went to the secular College of Bornhem. In October, 1730, 
he came here and taught philosophy; in 1736, went back to 
Bornhem ; and July 28th, 1742, was made a Presentatus. 
From Bornhem, F. Lawrence Barbour, in 1730, probably became 
a student. F. Matthew Leadbitter died, February 4th, 1735, in 
the thirty-third year of his age, on a casual visit to Louvain. 

After the cessation of F. Andrew Wynter, the Rectorship 
was vacant for some time, and it is probable that F. Francis 
Underwood was Regent of the establishment, for the studies do 
not appear to have been interrupted. It was not till June 9th, 
1736, that F. Joseph Greene was instituted the eighth Rector. 
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In 1724 his election to the Priorship of Bornhem removed 
F. Dominic Williams from his office at Louvain, and he took up 
his new charge, May 18th, leaving the College in the hands of 
F. Ambrose Burgis, who had been raised, December 2nd pre- 
ceding, to the degree of S. Th. Mag., and now soon became sixth 
Rector. He served through two terms, till April, 1730, when he 
was elected Provincial. From Bornhem, BB. Matthew Lead- 
bitter, in 1724, and probably Peter Polehampton, in 1729, be- 
came students. Only one of the theses which the Rector wrote 
on Sacred History, for the defension of Leadbitter, March 
22nd, 1730, can now be found. The special studies of this 
learned and accomplished scholar were historical. In his earlier 
years, at Louvain, he wrote“ The Annals of the Church,” from 
A.D. 34 to A.D. 300, which was printed and published in London 
in 1712, in 8vo, pp. 326. He had the Master-General’s faculty 
November 15th, 1721, to publish a second volume, but it did not 
then appear. In the leisure of the English Mission he incor- 
porated his first labours into his great work, “ The Annals of the 
Church from the Death of Christ. London: Printed for T. 
Meighan, in Drury Lane, 1738,” in five vols. 8vo. If the means 
could have been found for publishing,the Annals would have been 
continued to his own times, from the year 500, where they stop. 
He died at Brussels, April 27th, 1747, being the last survivor of 
the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

During this Rectorship F. John Clarkson rose to eminence, and 
delivered two philosophical and two theological courses with 
great applause, by which he earned the title of Prasentatus, 
August 16th, 1727, and S. Th. Mag, July 28th, 1742. He trained 
up his students to speak Greek fluently, for he deemed the culti- 
vation of that language to be highly necessary for the success of 
the English Mission in learned controversy. His “Theses Philo- 
sophia, Lovanii, Grace et Latiné defense,” in 1723, and “ Con- 
clusiones Latine et Grace impress, et Lovanii defensz in 
utraque lingua,” in 1727, were sent to the Master-General, but 
neither of them can now be found either at Rome or at Louvain : 
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and some others, too, are probably lost. His theological theses 
Underwood defended, March 2Ist, 1725; Hatton, Vincent 
Teasdale, and Leadbitter, May 24th, 1728, and June 27th, 1729, 
and Hatton and Leadbitter, June 5th, 1730. In this last year 
F. John Clarkson quitted Louvain, and never returned. IF. 
Jordan Short, being ordained in 1721, dwelt chiefly at Louvain, 
where he taught, and eventually died, April 3rd, 1754, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. 

After the Provincial Chapter of 1730, F. Andrew Wynter was 
instituted seventh Rector, and, being confirmed in the office, in 
March, 1734, by the Provincial in his visitation, continued till 
the beginning of the following year, being installed Prior of 
Bornhem, January 3rd, 1735. At the time of his coming into 
office, it was stated in the Provincial Chapter of 1730 that the 
debts of the College amounted to about 7,000 “vres, whilst at 
the Chapter of 1734 the accounts stood as follows :—Current 
debts, /7. 1,400 ; three borrowed capitals, /7. 6,366. 2.3; total 
fi. 7,706. 2. 3; owing to the College, 7 2,325; capitals (bringing in 
an interest of 77. 130), 77.5,404. 4.2; sothat the debts were reduced 
to 77. 2,361. 18. 1,a manifest improvement being made in the pre- 
sent Rectorship. I. Francis Underwood was dispensed with six 
months of his formal studies, January 13th, 1725, in order that 
he might undergo the examination for the lectorship, and give a 
course of philosophy along with F. John Clarkson ; but, instead, 
he went to the secular College of Bornhem. In October, 1730, 
he came here and taught philosophy ; in 1736, went back to 
Bornhem ; and July 28th, 1742, was made a Presentatus. 
From Bornhem, I. Lawrence Barbour, in 1730, probably became 
a student. IF. Matthew Leadbitter died, February 4th, 1735, in 
the thirty-third year of his age, on a casual visit to Louvain. 

After the cessation of I. Andrew Wynter, the Rectorship 
was vacant for some time, and it is probable that F. Francis 
Underwood was Regent of the establishment, for the studies do 
not appear to have been interrupted. It was not till June 9th, 
1736, that F. Joseph Greene was instituted the eighth Rector. 
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The inconvenient change of office every three years was now 
abandoned, and he continued till 1743, when he returned into 
K:ngland. He received as students from Bornhem, in 1736, B. 
Lewis Lake, and in 1741, BB. Benedict Short and Raymund 
Griffin. In the Provincial Chapter of 1738, at which he was not 
present, a complaint was made by the Prior of Bornhem that 
he adorned the chapel of the College with flowers, and it was 
feared that his successor would find the financial affairs in an 
indifferent condition. But it turned out that the decoration 
was provided by the benevolence of friends, and not out of the 
College funds; and that the College “was neither in debt nor 
yet beforehand.” In the Chapter of 1742, it was declared that 
there were no debts either owing or owed. F. Raymund Greene, 
who had long been Confessor of the English Dominican Nuns 
at Brussels, had a paralytic seizure, in 1736, which disabled him 
for the rest of his life; and retiring to Louvain, he died at the 
College, July 28th, 1741, in his eighty-sixth year. F. Albert 
Lovett, too, Confessor of the same Sisters, had the Master- 
General’s licence, March 17th, 1742, to spend his last days at 
Louvain, as he was close on the eightieth year of his age ; but 
going to the Provincial Chapter held May roth following, he 
died, June Ist, in London. 

Then came F. Andrew Wynter as Rector again, from 1743 till 
his death at the College, March roth, 1754, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. From Bornhem were sent as students, October 
30th, 1744, B. Hyacinth Leadbitter ; in the same year, probably 
B. Joseph Porter; and in 1745, B. Ambrose Gage. F. Lewis 
Lake, ordained in 1738, became successively Professor of philo- 
sophy, theology, and Sacred Scripture, and earned no common 
repute and esteem for his profound learning in the abstruser 
branches of divine literature. Whilst he was teaching, the study 
of philosophy was transferred, in 1743, to Bornhem, and May 
7th, he was assigned, with his students, Short and Griffin, to 
the Convent ; but October 30th, 1744, all three were sent back 
to the College, with F. Francis Underwood as first Lector of 
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philosophy. Underwood was soon at Bornhem College again 
in the quality of Prefect. As Professor of theology, I. Lewis 
Lake presided at the defensions of Short and Griffin, March 
20th, 1746, and of Leadbitter and Gage, April 28th, 1747, his 
theses being models of Latinity. F. Lawrence Barbour taught 
philosophy at Louvain or Bornhem after 1759, and became 
Prior in 1744. Bb. Augustienus Semele, a Belgian, professed at 
Bornhem in 1722, was the lay-brother Procurator of the College 
for many years, was sent back to Bornhem about 1740, returned 
to Louvain about 1748, and died in the College, July Ist, 1754, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

F. Antoninus Thompson had been on the English Mission for 
forty years, at Stonecroft and Hexham, when he was called on, 
in 1754, to be ninth Rector of Louvain. During his residence 
at Hexham, he collected a good library chiefly on philosophical 
and theological subjects, which supplied his studious habits with 
employment during leisure hours. On becoming an octogenarian, 
he retired, in September, 1757, into the Convent of Bornhem, 
but was made Rector again in March, 1758, and died in the 
office, November 7th, 1760, in his eighty-fourth year. Between 
his two terms of office, F. Vincent Teasdale was tenth Rector, 
till his services were again required in the secular College of 
Bornhem. F. Benedict Short gave a course of philosophy here, 
and in November, 1755, was sent again from Bornhem to teach 
theology, and on finishing returned to his Convent. He was 
rewarded with the degree of Prasentatus, December 27th, 1760; 
and with S. Th. Mag. June 27th, 1767, for his two courses and 
for eight years of missionary work. During these six years 
there came from Bornhem as students, in 1754, BB. Joseph 
Edwards, John Kearton, Thomas Norton, and Hyacinth 
Houghton ; and October 8th, 1759, BB. Vincent Patient (only 
for a short time), Dominic Phillips, and James Ferlaman. 

It was proposed, in 1753, to transfer the study of philosophy 
to Bornhem; but the Master-General, January 26th, 1754, 
rejected the change, lest the College should become entirely 
suppressed ; and he advised rather that efforts should be made 
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to restore the College to its pristine flourishing condition. The 
difficulty lay not so much in financial affairs, as in finding 
sufficient professors for Louvain, as well as teachers for the im- 
portant secular College of Bornhem ; and it was remedied by 
the assistance of foreign Dominicans. 

Four of the students of F. Benedict Short rose to some 
eminence. These were Edwards, Kearton, Norton, and 
Houghton, who defended their theses in theology, July 26th, 
1757, with great credit. F. Joseph Edwards, alas Tylecote, 
occupied the professor’s chair for nearly twelve years, was 
instituted the eleventh Rector, was made Prasentatus September 
14th, 1771, for his philosophical and theological prelections, and 
was advanced, July 23rd, 1774, to S. Th. Mag. for his courses. 
His students Phillips and Ferlaman, July 30th, 1762, defended 
their theses of moral theology under his presidency. In the 
earlier part of his time, F. Henricus van de Putte, S.T.D., 
occupied the theological chair. The students from Bornhem 
were, in 1762, BB. John Kimberley probably, Augustin Noel, 
and Albert Plunket, eas Underhill ; and November gth, 1767, 
“the five youngsters” professed, October 22nd previous, BB- 
John Leadbitter, Peter Robson, Lewis Brittain, Raymund 
Bullock, and Anthony Plunket, a/as Underhill, afterwards to 
become venerable Fathers, four of whom passed through the 
Provincialship. =F. Dominic Hubert, a foreign Dominican, 
taught for some years, under whom Leadbitter, Robson, Brittain, 
Bullock, and Underhill defended their philosophical theses, July 
28th, 1769; and (except Leadbitter) their theology, July 26th, 
1771. 

I. Albert Plunket, a//as Underhill, went to Louvain, in 1771, 
and was instituted twelfth Rector, delivered a course of 
philosophy and theology; was recalled to Bornhem in 1774; 
and received the degree of Prasentatus, May 27th, 1779, and 
S. Th. Mag., May 11th, 1783. In 1771 came from Bornhem, 
April 20th, BB. Ambrose Dixon and Edward Leadbitter, and 
May 25th, Charles Bullock ; and in 1772, August 17th, from the 
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novitiate at Rome, B. Dominic Creighton ; and about the end 
of August, BB. Bernard Smith and Dalmatius Leadbitter, from 
Bornhem. F. Peter Robson gave a course of philosophy, before 
1774, which helped him, June 29th, 1783, to become a 
Presentatus. 

In December, 1773, F. Ambrose Gage was made thirteenth 
Rector of the College, after he had been Prior of Bornhem ; 
but in the course of some months he was sent to Sutton Place, 
near Guildford, the seat of the Weston family. At this time 
F. Thomas Norton, by his talents and learning, brought no small 
reputation on the College. He had been on the mission at 
Aston-Flamvile and Hinckley for several years, and was passing 
through the earlier part of his second priorship at Bornhem, 
when he was instituted fourteenth Rector, February 17th, 1775. 
He graduated on the part of the Order as Prasentatus, March 
27th, 1779, for twelve years’ mission work and courses of moral 
theology and controversy at the College ; and S. Th. Mag., May 
10th, 1783, for two courses of theology and thirteen years of 
labour in England. To the study of Divine science he added 
the pursuit of natural philosophy in its most modern phases, 
Three tracts on agriculture and one on the management of bees 
met with the approbation of the Académie [inpériale et Royale 
des Sciences et Lelles Lettres of Brussels, and were published in the 
Transactions of that Society in 1776, 1777, and 1779. The 
classes of students were well filled. BB. Dominic Parr (whose 
real name was McDonald), Vincent Sharp, and Thomas Nicholls 
were assigned from the novitiate at Florence, April 8th, 1775, to 
Louvain, and arrived about the end of the month; and from 
Bornhem, from that year to 1780, arrived successively, BB. Francis 
Xavier Chappell, Hyacinth Brown, Vincent Bowyer, Pius Potier, 
Benedict Atkinson, a/ias Lincoln, Ceslas Fenwick, Joseph Smith, 
and Thomas Wilson. During this time F. Joannes Reggers, a 
Flemish Dominican, was Professor of theology. A theological 
chair was also held by F. Sebastian Laenen, under whom C., 
Bullock and Leadbitter defended their theses, March 20th, 1777. 
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I’. Hyacinth Houghton taught philosophy from March Ist, 1779. 
The theses which he prepared for his students, Bowyer, Atkin- 
son, and Fenwick, to defend, August 2nd, 1780, were wholly 
based on the theories of Descartes and Newton, and excited 
creat amazement among the theologians and scholastics of the 
old school in the University, whose indignation was stirred up at 
the temerity of the English Dominicans in broaching such novel 
doctrines. Their clamorous opposition compelled him to with- 
draw from presiding at the defensions, and to resign his pro- 
fessorship ; and in October he left the College for the English 
Mission. IF*. Thomas Norton, as an ardent promoter and advocate 
of the theses, had to give up his office too, and at the same time 
returned to Hinckley for the rest of his life, there to devote his 
energies to the zealous exercise of his mission, and his leisure 
hours to the peaceful study of modern natural philosophy. 

l‘or the first time some benefactions to the College came on 
record, chiefly from Catherine, Dowager-Baroness Stourton. 
This noble lady was daughter of Bartholomew, and sister and sole 
heiress of Francis Walmesley, of Dunkenhalgh, Lancashire, 
and was successively relict of Robert, seventh Lord Petre, and 
Charles, fourteenth Baron Stourton Her small pretensions to 
beauty were fully compensated by a most benevolent and 
amiable disposition. T°. Benedict Short became her chaplain in 
May, 1762, and continued till her decease, January 31st, 1785, at 
the venerable age of cighty-cight years. This Lady gave to 
the College several alms, amounting to I89/. 7s. from the middle 
of January, 1777, to the end of January, 1780 ; and she made a 
donation of 128/, July 5th, 1779, for the foundation of a weekly 
Mass and solemn anniversary, with the Office of the Dead, at 
the College, in perpetuity, for the repose of the soul of the Right 
Hon. Lady Anne Petre, who died March 31st, 1760. The sum 
of five guineas, given probably by Mrs. Bridget Southcote, of 
Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, was received, March Ist, 1780, for 
prayers for Edward Southcote, who had died February 25th 
previous, and was an ex-Jesuit, as his Society had been sup- 
pressed in 1773. 
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The second Rectorship of F. Vincent Teasdale lasted from 
October, 1780, to June, 1782, when he retired, close on his 
eightieth year, to Bornhem, dying there in 1790. _ B- 
Antoninus Angier entered, in 1781, asa student. F. Anthony 
Plunket came in 1780, and delivered a course of philosophy, 
and then part of a course of theology, for which and for 
academical labours he received, June oth, 1782, the degree of 
Presentatus ; in the following October his theological lectures 
were interrupted by his recall to Bornhem, to be the sub-regent 
of the secular school. Within sixteen months from the begin- 
ning of November, 1780, Catherine, Dowager-Baroness Stourton, 
bestowed 1477 6s. in alms, including, January 16th, 1781, 10/. 
for prayers for the soul of Bishop Challoner, who died on the 
12th, and, March 22nd, 1782, 10/ for prayers for the soul of 
George Fieschi Heneage, Esq., deceased. Moreover, William, 
Lord Stourton, November 28th, 1780, gave 5/ for prayers for 
his brother James, deceased; and October 8th, 1781, Charles 
Philip, Lord Stourton, gave 5/ for prayers for the repose of the 
soul of his father, William, Lord Stourton. A donation of 100/. 
was received, March 4th, 1782, for the foundation of a weekly 
Mass and solemn anniversary, with Office of the Dead, in 
perpetuity, for the souls of Edward Jesup, Esq., and the 
deceased members of his family. 

When the Emperor Joseph ITI. meddled in Church affairs and 
pretended to reform its discipline, the first Chapter, according to 
the Imperial Edict, was held, June 4th, 1782, at Bornhem ; and 
I, John Kearton was elected fifteenth Rector of Louvain, and in 
the second Chapter, June Ist, 1786, he was again established in 
the office, and continued till June, 1793. In 1790, B. Ambrose 
Woods, about September 27th, and B. Raymund Tuite, about 
the end of November, came from Bornhem, and were the last 
students of the College. IF. Augustin Noel taught from 1774 
to 1792 ; I. Dominic Creighton was here from about 1782 to 
1794; F. James Ferlaman also taught from November, 1785 ; 
and F, Pius Blairon, a foreign Dominican, was the Professor of 
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moral theology, under whom Woods, July 31st, 1792, defended 
his theses. Dominicus Heininck, a Belgian lay-brother, pro- 
fessed, May 23rd, 1774, at Bornhem, was at Louvain till 
1790. 

Again the records of the College revert to charitable gifts. 
The generous Catherine, Dowager-Baroness Stourton, gave 
between the latter part of February and her death alms to the 
amount of thirty-one guineas, and, October 18th, a benefaction 
of 10/. for the repose of the soul of the Hon. Mrs. Heneage. 
An honorarium of five guineas was given, February 17th, 1784 
for prayers for Mrs. Bridget Southcote, deceased, widow of 
Philip Southcote, Esq., of Woburn Farm, near Chertsey. More- 
over, her bequest of 1054 Ios. was received, April 14th, 1785, for 
the perpetual foundation of a weekly Mass in the College, for 
the eternal repose of their souls, and two solemn anniversaries, 
with Office of the Dead : one, September 25th, for her husband, 
the other, October 14th, for herself. 

In 1793, F. Charles Bullock was instituted sixteenth Rector, 
and June 15th quitted Bornhem for Louvain ; and about the 
same time Ludovicus van Damme, a Belgian lay-brother, came 
to the assistance of B. John Bommaerts, who died here 
November 4th following, in his forty-eighth year, after serving 
the College from 1790. F. Charles Bullock closed his life June 
12th, 1794, at the age of forty-two years. The charge of the 
establishment fell probably on F. John Kearton, for the few 
weeks before the destruction of the College by the French 
Republican invasion of Belgium. 

At this disastrous time there were only four Religious here, 
and no students of the Order, as the Continental disturbances 
had stopped the supply of novices. The hostile forces of 
France entered Louvain July 17th, 1794; and FF. John Kearton 
and Dominic Creighton sought refuge in England, leaving F. 
James Ferlaman and B. Ludovicus van Damme to watch the 
property, and pay the contributions exacted by the enemy. 
The former died here February 5th, 1796, and was succeeded 
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by F. Dominic Parr, who, in the same year, when the College 
with its finances was declared to be national property, left the 
Order for the ranks of the secular clergy, and closed his life at 
Paris in great misery. Van Damme soon followed Ferlaman to 
the grave. 

The College was not sold among other national plunder of 
the same kind. One Louis Peron was made Proviseur of the 
Irish, English, and Scotch Colleges, and 8 Messidor, an 12 
(June 26th, 1804) gave a lease of the English house, for three, 
six, or nine years, from 1 Floreal (April 20th) at the yearly rent 
of 800 fes. decimal money, to Jean Baptiste Levis, a common 
dealer. The restoration of the Bourbons brought a little mea- 
sure of justice to English Catholics, who got back some of the 
wreck of their Continental property. Paul Long, curé of Coolock 
and Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, being then resi- 
dent in Paris, was made, in 1814, Administrateur des Biens 
Trlandais situés dans les Pays-PBas, and had charge of the 
English College too. In the same year, November gth, he 
committed the affairs in Louvain to Peron. F. Hyacinth 
Haime, Regent of Bornhem College, applied to M. l Abbé Long 
for the restoration of the College, and received an assurance 
that no obstacle would be raised on the Abbé’s part. At the 
same time the latter wrote to Peron, May Ist, 1818, expressing 
his opinion that the house ought to be given up without delay to 
the proprietors ; and as during his administration he had re- 
ceived 504 f/cs. and expended 360 /cs. 60¢., he directed Peron 
to pay the balance of 143 /cs. 40 c. to anyone duly authorised to 
receive it. IF. Hyacinth Haime showed his power to act in the 
matter and, June 4th, the College was restored to the English 
Fathers. F. Hyacinth Haime, on the 20th of the same month, 
Ict the house, with the chapel and fruit garden, for nine years 
from October 1st following, to André Joseph van den Plas, a 
tailor. Levis, the late tenant, was in arrears of rent amounting 
to 3,200 fcs., part at least of which F. Hyacinth recovered. 
The house was old, and from 1794 had been so much neglected 
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that it was in a ruinous state. It was now almost rebuilt, and 
made a handsome dwelling which realised a rent of 77.500 a-year. - 

After the decease of F. Hyacinth Haime, June 23rd, 1823, the 
administration of the Belgian affairs of the Province was placed 
in the hands of F. Augustin Procter, who, when he disposed of 
Bornhem, in 1825, endeavoured to sell the house in Louvain, but 
could notdo so,on account of the loss of the title deeds. The Fathers 
then determined to keep the house in their own possession, and 
directly after F. Augustin Procter returned to England, the Pro- 
vincial, FF. Ambrose Woods, in November, empowered Philippus 
Storms, broker, of Antwerp, to receive and transmit the rent of 
fi.500, which Van den Plas continued to pay. Again the 
Government pounced down on the property, in the autumn of 
1827, and sold the house. But out of the proceeds Jf the sale 
two burses were established in the University of Louvain, of the 
yearly value of 650 /cs. each, in favour of -nglish stude .ts. When 
I. Augustin Procter became Provincial he petitioned, August 
21st, 1839, that members of the English Dominican Province 
might be received in preference to other English subjects. The 
justice of the request was evident, and, September 4th, the 
Ministre de I’'Intéricur et des Affaires Etrangeres signified the full 
assent of the Belgian Government to the arrangement ; and 
English Dominicans enjoy the burses down to the present time. 

The brass matrix of the seal of this College is still kept in the 
Archives of the Province. It is oval, and bears the figure of St. 
Thomas Aquinas standing, with pen in the right hand, and 
monstrance of the Most Blessed Sacrament in the left ; the 
Divine Dove at his right ear, and the refulgent sun on his breast. 
Inscription around: .*.COL .S.THO. AQUI . FF.. 
PRAEDM. ANGLO™M. LOVANIT. And below the figure of the 
Angelic Doctor is the motto : 

ARDET ET 
LVCET. 


F. RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 
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Che Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


THE ANGELIC DOCTOR. 


Edited by Father Pius CAVANAGH, O.P. With eleven full-page Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Amongst all the deep thinkers and theologians of his own day, or of 
those who have flourished in the Church of God before or after him, 
the palm may be justly given to St. Thomas Aquinas. God gave him 
a magnificent mind, which St. Thomas filled with vast and varied and 
wonderful learning. The Angelical Doctor will ever stand out as 
supreme in intellect, and with his splendid genius as one of the master 
minds of the human race. 

Wisely and well has the saintly and learned Pontiff, Leo XIII., urged 
all Christian students to take the Angelic Doctor for their model, 
master, and patron. 

As an English Popular Life of St. Thomas seemed much needed, the 
aim of this volume is to fill up the void, and to lead to a deeper know- 
ledge, truer love, and more sterling appreciation of one of the marvellous 
sons of Christianity. 
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ENGLISH CATHOLIC NON-JURORS OF 1715, 
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Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished Documents in the Public Record Office. 
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but be grateful for a catalogue such as we have here.” —Dwudlin Review. 
‘Most carefully and creditably brought out. . . . From first to last full of social 
interest and biographical details, for which we may search in vain elsewhere.""—Anvi- 
guarian Magazine. 





Demy 8v0. Half bound, 75. 6d. 


WITH A COMPLETE INDEX. 

‘« These registers tell us in their too brief records, teeming with interest for all their 
scantiness, many a tale of patient heroism in the days when the priest would drive to 
Mass disguised as a carter. . . . . We must express our praise of the style in which 
the book has been brought out, which leaves nothing to be desired.'"’"— 7 @é/et. 
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Now ReEapy. 
Appropriately bound in half leather, 6s. 


A NeEw EDITION OF 


Holy Wisdom; 
OR, DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRAYER OF CONTEMPLATION, ede. 


Extracted from Treatises written by the Ven. Father F. AUGUSTIN BAKER, O.S.B., 
and Edited by Abbot SWEENEY, D.D. 


Of the last edition printed many years ago under the title of ‘* Sancta Sophia,” 


The Weekly Register said :—‘‘ We earnestly recommend this most beautiful work 
to all our readers. We are sure that every community will use it as a constant 
manual, If any persons have friends in convents, we cannot conceive a better present 
they can make them, or a better claim they can have on their prayers, than by pro- 
viding them with a copy.” 

The Month said :—‘‘ This famous work is at last reprinted, and may take its 
place among the best of the modern reproductions of the standard works of our 
Catholic forefathers. . . . . Its high character is too well known to need criticism 
or eulogy.” 


The Tablet said :—‘* The thanks of the Catholic public are due to Dr. Sweeney 
for re-editing this famous work. It does not belong to the catalogue of ephemeral 
publications. It is of a totally different standard. . . . . To lovers of prayer and 
meditation it will be a most acceptable guide and friend.” 
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Popular Use of the Bible. ed. 
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Work of Expiation (in Collotype). 3d. 
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